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Ten Cents 


“That Ball Game at Benders Gap” by Will Gage Carey 
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Reġ, U.S. Pat Off. 
“WEARS LIKE IRON” 
“Bi ny 
Improvements made 
ina little way” 


HOW MANY THINGS 


in your house which could and ought to be refin- 
ished with a beautiful glossy surface that “wears 
like iron,”—if you only knew how. 


“Mamma, 


Show ME 


How” 


JAP-A-LAC requires neither work nor tech- 
nical knowledge. A child can apply it, although 
maturer judgmentand good taste in the selection 
of colors is needed to insure harmony of tones. 


JAP-A-LAC isthe hardest, most durable and 
lustrous colored varnish made. Applied accord- 
ing to directions it “sets” 
hard as adamant with a mir- 
rorlike surface and “Wears 
Like Iron.” 


JAP-A-LAC is made in 
sixteen beautiful colors for 
refinishing every kind of 
Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, 
Chandeliers, Floors, Furni- 
ture and every painted or 
varnished surface from cel- 
lar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no sub- 
stitute. 


FOR SALE BY PAINT, HARD- 
WARE AND DRUG DEALERS. 


If your dealer does not 
keep JAP-A-LAC, send us 
his name, with 10c to cover 
cost of mailing and we will 
send a free sample, quarter 
pint can of any color (except gold which is 25c) to any point in 
the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting infor- 
mation and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


2616 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. 
Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 


“What shall I do with my old carpeted Floor to make it sanitary and 
refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do it yourself, 


Insist on JAP-A-LAC, 


When You Buy Prints, Buy Passaic Prints 


For over thirty years, careful shoppers 
have prized them for their unvarying 
excellence—fast color, fine quality and 
beauty of design. 


Passaic Prints are the best print-values your money 
can buy. They are made in many varieties such as: 
Central Park Shirtings, Peabody Greys and Brocadet 
Pinks, Trouville Challies (lining for comfortables), 
Challie Vendome (for a’ Sacques, Kimonos, 
etc.), National Twill Drapery (furniture spreads and 
window draperies). 


Their beauty distinguishes them 
at a glance. The- “Passaic” 
trade mark guarantees their 
wearing-worth and quality. 


Ask for Passaic 
Prints, and to 
make certain to 
get what you ask 
for — look for the 
Passaic trade mark 


“It’s a good print 
if it’s a Passaic.’’ 


Made only by 
PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 


Here is the instrument that puts the entire range of piano music at your finger tips, 
Everything from the simple lullabies of childhood to the complex concertos of 

iszt is yours at any time in your own home without practice and even without 
a bit of musical education, yet rendered as the master would render them or inter- 
preted according to your own moods. 

The Krell Auto-Grand stands for progress because it is the product of a house 
that has never been satisfied with anything , es than the best. The piano itself is 
the result of a lifetime of conscientious improvement. 

The player mechanism is the finished work of the greatest piano-player inventor 
the world has known, 

Combined, this superb piano and this advanced type of mechanism make a 
truly perfect player-piano, exquiste in tone, correct in action and capable of results 
unattainable with other players. 

Krell Auto-Grand exclusive mechanical advantages include: 

Only player with individual, detachable and interchangeable 
“pneumatics.”’ 

Only player possessing the marvelous “human touch”—this dis- 
tinction alone should make the Krell Auto-Grand your choice. 

Only player that conceals all signs of mechanism when notin use, 
so that you cannot tell it from an upright. 

Only player so easy to pedal that a child can do it. 

The Krell Auto-Grand can be had in either the standard 65 note or complete 
88 note player. 

Description gives no conception of these and many other advantages. See 
them—hear the difference they make. Then you will agree the Krell Auto-Grand 
is the greatest player of the age and the only one for you. Write for Catalog 

18 and Booklet, "How to Select a Player-Piano." 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 


Makers of Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 
Connersville, - - Indiana 
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UST to introduce Sorority Chocolates 
where their goodness is not known— 
To prove to you that no matter what 
candy you've been eating—Sorority 
Chocolates—"*Taylor-Made”—are indescribably 

better—more delicious. 

We want to send you free, Our “Treat” Box of Sorority 
Creams—a dainty miniature of the full pound box—enough to 
fully convince you how good they are. 

All we ask you to do is to send us the name of your candy» 
4 dealer and five 2-cent stamps for postage and packing. 

Sorority Chocolates are Chocolates De Luxe—the extra-fine 
kind—long made by us as a "private stock” for our most exact- 
ing customers. Now on general sale. 

Crisp, snappy coverings of finest chocolate—delicious, mouth- 
melting centers. Always pure—fresh—unbroken. 

Sorority Chocolates—‘“Taylor-Made”—are packed in crafts- 
manship boxes. 60 cents the pound—sold by leading dealers. 


| Sorority Girl Artists’ Duplicates 


T] A famous artist has done for us in water colors a series of 
T} ten fascinating college girl types—just the thing for framing— 
“4 for your den. 

Order a full pound (craftsmanship design) 
box of Sorority Chocolates, sending one 
dollar, and we will include three of 
these stunning heads—size 11 x 29 
inches—packing and delivery paid. 

Address today. 


Taylor Brothers Company 


E. - ae: Se me ; 
Ay — Battle Cree ich. f 
355 Taylor Bldg. die pe ath Gentlemen.—Enclosed please f 

find five 2-cent stamps for postage $ 
Battle Creek, Mich. i A wa packing on miniature box ot Sorority $ 


Manufacturers of the famous A ’ S > iF Chocolates—T aylor- Made to be sent $ 
Taylor? Made Candies—Tay- t - me FREE. 

lor-Made Honeycomb Choco- ’ ee My dealer's name is Ese 
late Chips—Taylor - Made os Me 

Chocolate Marshmallows. n My name is——— - i i 


aai My address is - k 
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Falling Hair. Itis now 
positively known that falling hair is 
caused by a germ, hence the first thing 
to dois to completely destroy these germs. 

Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
does this quickly and completely. Nature 
does the rest. 

Dandruff. Dandruff is also caused by a 
germ. Halls Hair Renewer completely destroys 
these germs and.removes all dandruff from the scalp. 

Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
stimulates and nourishes the hair-bulbs. The hair 
grows longer and thicker. 

An Elegant Dressing. Halls Hair Re- 
newer keeps the hair soft and smooth. Prevents 
splitting at the ends. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 
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Summer Wash Fabrics 
must be handled carefully in | 
=4 the Wash. 
i! q It’s the Rubbing—not the |! 
| Wearing—that shortens the $ 
| Life of most Fabrics and the |G 
| more Delicate the material— |e 
the greater the Harm that | 
-| Rubbing does. The Wash- | 
Board is the Summer Gar- | 
ment's worst enemy. | 
@ This Summer try washing | 
| those things you really care | 
| about in the “PEARLINE | 
| WAY"—without Rubbing— 
| hence without Wear and T ear | 
"| to the Clothes. PEARLINE | 
=| Loosens all the Dirt and Rins- 
ing carries it away, leaving | 
Eyour Clothes Fresh — Clean 
| and Sweet Smelling- 
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A Glance in Passing ° 
Mr, Thompson’s Gazelle. 


Don Marquis 
Frank L. Stanton 
- Will Gage Carey 


A Poem $ 


That Ball Game at Benders Gap. A Short Story 
Lllustrations by C. N. Landon 


How Alex Stephens Received News of Lincoln’s Assassination, Dr. R. J. Massey 
fllustrations from Photographs 


The Scornful Age. A Short Story 
Illustration by Alice Beach Winter 


Socialism, Old and New, in the United States 


Illustrations from Photographs 


Is the Mecklenburg Declaration a Myth? 


Lllustrations from Photographs 


Martin Eden. A Serial Story. Chapters XIII, XIV, XV, 
Illustration by Robert Edwards 


Suing of Schwab. A Short Story 
Illustration by W. H. D. Koerner 


Honorable Mention Pictures in First Division of Photo Contest S : 
Great New York-to-Atlanta Run Begins Big Auto Show . Percy H. Whiting 


Illustrations from Photographs 


Children’s Department—The Zotwots and the Nursemaid 
Verse and Picture by Robert J. Dean 


An “Uncle Remus” Letter A 2 Joel Chandler Harris 
Open House e . : Conducted by Mary E. Bryan 
Gilbert Neal. A Serial Story. (Concluded) 5 è Will N. Harben 


Reina Melcher 
M. A. Lane La 


James H. Moore 


Jack London 
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Frank Bicknell 


THE SIPPEWISSETT 
Falmouth-by-the-Sea 
(On Cape Cod) 


A delightful place for a Summer's recreation. 

Near Woods Hole and overlooking Buzzards 
Bay, justly called the Naples of America. 
_ A strictly first class Summer Hotel. Attract- 
ively furnished. Every modern convenience. 
Electric lights and bells; Steam heat; Tele- 
graph and long distance telephones; Excellent 
orchestra. Billiards, Bowling, Golf and Ten- 
nis free to guests. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS e Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. 

e You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. Please send enough postage to ensure the return of 
matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll 


Cuisine of Unvarying Excellence your manuscript. 


Bathing facilities of the best, water averaging 
74 degrees. Splendid fishing and bathing. No 
mosquitoes. ~ 

Special attention to automobile parties. New 
fireproof garage. 

For rates and illustrated. booklet address 


P. F. BRINE 


To June 20th. The Coolidge, Brookline, Mass. 
After June 20th. The Sippewissett, Falmouth, 
Mass. 


July Issue To Be a Real Joy 


If you are a casual buyer of our Magazine, we want you to 
read something about the features for our July issue. Wed like 
you to read some of the letters from regular subscribers, if you will. 


e most ideal Summer Situation in 
New York City — overlooking the | 
Hudson from the finest residential district 


How Gen. Sherman 
Put a Confederate In 
Command of Union 


Some Fine Words 


Southerner Writes From Illinois 


HOTEL WILLARD 


WEST 76thSTREET NEAR BROADWAY 


Subway, Elevated, Surface and Motor ’Bus Lines close by 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Summer visitors to New York can enjoy, at special 
moderate rates, all the downtown facilities in this far 
more pleasant environment. Inquiries regarding ac- 
commodations promptly answered. Arthur T. Hardy. 


Borton Gravel 
Soviets Dourneys 


VACATION IN JAPAN, July10, $550 

ROUND THE WORLD, wee 29, pn 
9 ; TINERARIES. 

wees Erre EE tae those who have 

only their summers free. 

EUROPE, VariousDepartures, $250 to $700 

212 Berkeley Building, Boston, MaSS, —~ 


ADVERTISER has a slightly used hand-operated Burroughs 
Adding and Listing Machine for sale at a lib- 
eral discount from the list price of anew machine. This machine is 


as good as new and will last a lifetime. It has been displaced by the 
latest style Burroughs electric. Will be glad to quote a price on request. 


U. R. M., Box 835, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Soldiers 


’Round about the South we're likely 
to say things when you mention 
General Sherman. Northerners and 
Southerners should read Dr. Massey's 
vivid personal experience with the 
Federal fighter. 


Fatty and Revenge 
by Edwin L. Sabin 


is such a story as few other than Mr. 
Sabin could write, It concerns boys; 
and boys—oh, well, boys will be 
boys. 


A Coup In Mental 


Suggestion 
by Luther B. Roberts 


relates another incident in the life 
of ‘Cigarette Charlie’, who is a 
comical character, but full of world- 
ly wisdom, 


Tallulah Falls 


by George Chapin 
Illustrated by photos that will make 
you want to include this beautiful 
scenery in your Summer trip. 


Sam Davis, a Southern 
Hero 


should be read by every person who 
applauds bravery, believes in patriot- 
ism and honors love of country. It 
is by Elise Ward Morris. 


Daniel Lawrence, Golconda, Ill., April 
14—Gentlemen: “I heartily concur with 
you on your criticisms of ‘Solid South’. 
I am Southern born, and want the South 
to come to the front out of the ruts of 
Bourbonism and do things as she used to.” 


For Free Expression of Principles 


H. O. Lovvorn, Carrollton, Ga., April 
16—Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine: 
“I had about decided not to renew on ac- 
count of taking more papers and period- 
icals than I have time to read. But after 
reading your reply to critics of your 
March editorial I decided that I wanted 
your paper to continue, and herewith en- 
close my check for $1.00. Yours for free 
expression of political principles in the 
South.” 


Wants His Children to Have It 


C. R. Dewey, M. D., Olivet, Mich., May 
5—Gentlemen: “I wish to assure myself 
that my children will be sure of Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine for at least three years 
more—having recently sent a year’s sub- 
scription and ask that you inform me 
when both subscriptions will expire, so 
that I may record the date for future re- 
newals. Find attached my check for $2.00 
and continue my subscription on from its 
present date of expiration. Allow me to 
commend you for the splendid work you 
are doing for the South.” 


Editorial Appealed to Him 


A. L. Smith, Belton, S. C.—“The people 
in this section do not get any other mag- 
azine and I believe ‘Uncle Remus’s’ will 
be a great help to the boys and girls. 
What the South needs most is better edu- 
cational facilities in her rural sections 
and this cannot be had until the people 
wake up to a realization of their needs. 
For an understanding of the facts, Mr. 
Harris in his editorial ‘Shall the Solid 
South be Shattered?’, which appeared 
some time ago, presents the case as it ex- 
ists. I wish that editorial could be burned 
in the minds of the poor white people of 
our beloved land.” 


You Should Stop at the 


HOTEL TULLER 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave. 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE it's new and absolutely fireproof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 

BECAUSE you can get aroom with Bath for 
$1.50 and upwards. 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
a PO in the city, and Vocal and In- 
strumental Music 6 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at mod- 
erate prices. . 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 


surrounded by a net work of street car 
tracks. 


BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from all employes from the time you 
arrive until the time you leave. 


Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, M.A. SHAW, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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D Good 
Ketchup Needs 
No Drugs 


Every housewife knows—every 
food manufacturer knows—that 
Benzoate of Soda is not necessary 
in the right kind of ketchup. 


Government officials know it, for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued a bulletin showing that ketchup 


Tomatoes The can be prepared and kept without 
Heinz Ketchup. artificial preservatives. 


Benzoate of Soda is generally used to 
prevent inferior, unwholesome materials 
from further spoilage, and to allow the 
presence of water in the place of solid 
SCT Beh. food. The drug also permits unsanitary 
be aii aT handling and loose manufacturing 

(Mae wee methods. More than this, eminent 
medical authorities have declared it 
harmful to health. 
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Contains No Benzoate of Soda. 


A glimpse at the conditions 
under which Heinz Ketchup 
is prepared. 


The tomatoes used in it are especially 

grown from our own seed. They are 

the best that soil and climate can produce—tine flavored, 
meaty, solid. 


From the field to the bottle is a matter of but a few 
hours. ‘The tomatoes are invariably vine-ripened. After 
sufficient cooking, spices of our own grinding, granulated 
sugar and pure vinegar are added—but not a drop of any- 
thing chemical or artificial—and opened or unopened, 
Heinz Ketchup keeps. 


Your safeguard against Benzoate of Soda—often found in well-known brands—is to 
read carefully all labels, for on them the law requires the presence of drugs to be stated. 
Read the small type. 


No Benzoate of Soda or other artificial preservative is used in any of Heinz 57. They 


are guaranteed to please or money back. Thousands of visitors pass through Heinz Model 
tchens every year and witness our care and cleanliness and the quality of our materials, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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A Glance in Passing 


HE Young Turks, through the 
medium of a revolution, 
have secured for themselves 
and their compatriots a con- 
stitutional government. The fight- 
ing between Turk and Turk in 
Constantinople was succeeded by the 
usual slaughter of Armenians and 
other Christians by which the joy- 
ous Moslem so loves to advertise 

to the world at large his care-free and inde- 

pendent spirit. It must take as much nerve to be 

a Christian at Tarsus as it did in the days when 

Saul—the one who subsequently saw a great light 

and became Paul—was operating in that vicinity. 

With Turks killing Christians in Asia, and Christians 

every now and then slaughtering Jews in Russia, the 

world is still full of excellent opportunities for mar- 
tyrdom. Occasionally we read in the reviews com- 
plaints of a lack of vital interest in religious and 
church matters, but it- appears that in the nearer 

Orient considerable old-fashioned zeal still survives. 
Whether the Young Turks are killing Christians to 

celebrate their glorious forward step in civilization— 
the adoption of a constitutional government—or the 
old Turks are doing it out of sheer disappointment 
and melancholy, we cannot pretend to say, and prob- 
ably the point is of minor importance to the victims 
themselves. Nor do we intend to risk any prophecy 
as to what that Turkish constitution will amount to. 
Arrangements were made for a less despotic govern- 
ment in Russia, once upon a time. The new Sultan, 
thoroughly established in office, may forget to put 
into effect some of his campaign pledges. Such sit- 
uations have arisen, even in America. But in any 
event, there will still be turbulence in Turkey long 
after many important world-peace propagandas, now 
young and blooming, have become gray and decrepit; 
for if the government proves strong and despotic the 
liberals will be making war on it again, and if it 
shows up weak and unstable its condition will invite 
encroachments from “the powers”. 


Real 


Progress 
in 
Turkey 


“I do not believe,’ says Upton Sinclair, “that our 
present ruling class will ever permit the Socialists to 
sweep the country.” Nor even the streets, Upton, 
for the city job goes to the man that votes right. 


Ms 


PTON SINCLAIR, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, predicts that Social- 
ism will come into its own in 1913. 

“Then with hunger parades in our 
streets, and Maxim guns also; with 
strikes in every industry, and a So- 
cialist meeting on every corner—the 
great change will be made by what- 
ever party happens to be in power 
at the time.” (Each reader is al- 

lowed one guess as to what party that will be; Joe 

Cannon, Senator Aldrich and others with inside in- 

formation debarred from the contest.) “A - govern- 

ment commissioner—backed by troops if need be—will 
replace the directors in each industrial or public- 
service corporation; dividends will be abolished, and 
the profits devoted to public works until the unem- 
ployed crisis is past, and after that to the reduction 
of prices. In addition to that, all that will be needed 
to complete the Socialist program will be to tax the 
rental values of land and buildings. It is very simple; 
and it waits only until economic distress forces. the 
people to act. . . . In my book, ‘The Industrial 

Republic’, I have set the date at 1913. That was first 

(sic) written in 1903; I see no reason to change the 

date now.” 

We do not ourselves see any reason why Mr. Sin- 
clair should change the date. He set it there, and if 
he likes it he should be allowed to keep it. It would 
only be an act of courtesy, however, for him to allow 
Mr. Taft to serve out his full four years. 


Fixing 


Date 
for 
Socialism 


= a a — 


By DON MARQUIS 


It is very simple! And it will all happen in 1913! 
And then, ah!—something like a millennium! 

The most engaging trait of the Socialist is his un- 
conquerable optimism. He believes—O, so thoroughly, 
with such almost pathetic faith!—in the capacity of 
humanity to go forward by prodigious leaps and 
bounds. Mr. Sinclair believes that if, in 1913, a per- 
fect economic and political machine were put into 
operation, it would be run perfectly. Whereas, po- 
litical improvement—better machinery well-operated— 
follows the gradual improvement in human nature, 
instead of preceding it and causing it. Systems are 
caused, not causes. They are created by humanity 
and mark its progress; they do not create human- 
ity’s progress. 

If the evolutionists are to be believed, it has taken 
men untold thousands of years to climb to their pres- 
ent altitude; if they reach the place where they are 
capable of carrying on a government with such jus- 
tice that no one loses the fruits of his toil in four 
thousand years more—instead of four—it will be 
immense progress. 

But let us not quarrel with the Socialists. They 
mean well, indeed they do; it is the generous wish 
which blossoms to the hasty prophecy. The immediate 
brutal facts of existence set many men to hunting for 
some possible escape. Some take to drink, others 
drug themselves with religious emotionalism; some 
turn to poetry, and others to Socialism. To each his 
hobby and his dream—his hope, his vision, his desire— 
and may the ironic gods learn kindness for us all. 


ka 


When the gods create a genius they make him also 
a fool, lest he become a god. 


ye 


E remember having seen—somewhere 
or other—a cartoon which repre- 


table who looks with large eyes at the 
“helping” of turkey and dressing 
which his mother is dishing out. 
“What, all that for grandpa?” asks 
the boy. “No, darling, that’s for 
you,” says his mother. “O, what a 
little bit!” exclaims the child. 

With a very little change in the drawing, and none 
at all in its philosophy, the cartoon might be made 
to stand for the tariff situation in this country. 

The candy manufacturers, for instance, present 
some very plausible reasons to the tariff tinkers as to 
why chocolate creams, et cetera, should not go on the 
free list. And then argue that raw sugar should be 
put on the free list. In short, all tariff discussions 
finally resolve themselves into the following conten- 
tion on the part of the various interests: The things 
we sell to the public should be protected; the things 
we are forced to buy should come in free. The point 
has been made millions of times, and the formula is 
as simple and direct as the great primeval impulse of 
human selfishness; but it is in the pains which special 
pleaders take to dress up this natural impulse in a 
fine philanthropical domino that the comedy of the 
tariff lies. 
issue,” is not absolutely true; it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the tariff is a personal issue; of two 
business concerns located side by side in the same 
street one may be adversely and the other adyan- 
tageously affected by a change in any given schedule. 

Various Southern Democratic Congressmen have 
been criticized for subscribing to the ancient. tariff 
tenets of the Democratic party, and then voting as 
protectionists when it comes to a consideration of the 
duties on lumber. So far as consistency and prin- 
ciple and such things go, the critcism is absolutely 
justified; the congressmen in question are obviously 


sents a greedy youngster at the 


That old phrase: “The tariff is a local ` 


either insincere in calling themselves Demo- 
crats, or else the whole Democratic party is 
insincere in its  tariff-for-revenue-only cry. 
But our system of government, under which 
elected representatives are confronted with the im- 
possible task of squaring themselves with God and 
Mammon at the same time, does not make for con- 
sistency and principle and sincerity; each voter is 
sincere and consistent so long as the abuse to be cor- 
rected hits the other fellow, but he puts up an awful 
howl when it touches the particular injustice from 
which he himself derives a bit of revenue. 

Our politicians are undoubtedly ridiculous, but no 
more so than we who elect them. In their stupidity 
and inconsistency they are truly representative of the 
majorities who elect them, or who permit them to be 
elected. In short, in a representative government it 
does very little good to criticize the elected officials; 
the place to begin the criticism is with the people in 
general. It is not usually done, however—most peo- 


ple are after something and do not wish to tell the 


majorities the truth about themselves. 

Why should we find fault with our politicians when 
the vast majority of us—of us, the people—are not 
ourselves consistent in the matters which affect our 
own self-interst, or willing to make sacrifices, or 
forego the advantages given to us in the struggle of 
life by skill, talent, money, position or brains? Our 
ridiculous politicians are only too truly representa- 
tive of our ridiculous selves. Any time we really want 
a better government—all of us, the people—we can 
get it easily enough by—by being it. : 

The political game—the confusion arising at a 
capital from the clash of genuine philanthropy and 
loud pretension, and confessed selfishness, and un- 
conscious selfishness—is always interesting and amus- 
ing because it brings the dominant traits of human 
nature into such bold relief. The drama of human 
motives, as it is actually played, is more absorbing 
than the pale reflection of it presented through the 
medium of art by dramatists and novelists; human 
ideas and instincts—the things that move men—are 
more delightful to watch in action than any one par- 
ticular man we ever knew. And a tariff discussion 
in a Senate committee room, or a country store- 
keeper bargaining for a dozen of eggs with a farmer's 
wife, bring out exactly the same set of motives, in- 
stincts and desires. À 

< $ 

A national peace congress met recently in Chicago 
and decided that strife is an anachronism. Unfor- 
tunately the complete report of its proceedings was 
crowded out of the papers by the war news from 
Turkey. j 

bad 
TLANTA—according to the Atlanta 
papers—went wild over her May 
music festival. It was a case of 
frenzy, so the reporters said; and 
they wrote it up with all that fever- 
ish eloquence which the New York 

Sun so loves to discover in provin- 

cial papers and exhibit for the de- 

light of gods and men. As a matter 

of fact, Atlanta was not quite so 
wild as her papers would have us believe, retaining 
some sense of proportion and enjoying good music 
quite in the manner of those who have heard good 
music before and expect to hear it again. That so 
many American towns are beginning to demand the 
very best in a musical and artistic way should be re- 
assuring to the pessimists who have always believed, 
or pretended to believe, that there is something so 
unkindly in the American soil that art will not 
flourish, except in a few favored localities. 

The Atlanta promoters of the festival—which for 
the first time paid in a financial way as well as in 


Atlanta’s 


Big 
Music 
Festival 


an artistic way—intend to make it a permanent 


affair: a kind of yearly reunion of the music-lovers 
of the whole South Atlantic States, and not an ex- 
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clusively local thing. With an enormous auditorium, 
acoustically excellent, and capable of seating ten 
thousand people comfortably, the physical require- 
ments of such a plan have already been met; and 
the further proposition is to keep a trained chorus 
always in commission, depending on New York and 
Europe only for the stars of the first magnitude. 

The encouraging thing about this Southern music 


festival is the fact that it is not an affair planned | 


and given to this part of the country by New York 
managers; they did not come to offer. 
spontaneous demand for good art which reached out 
after the supply, and brought it here. And it paid. 

The accentuation of the fact that is paid may pro- 
ceed from a materialistic point of view—and yet is 
any “art impulse” genuine or significant or worth 
mentioning at all unless it is so strong and general 
that the people are willing to part with the coin of 
the republic in exchange for its gratification? 

Twist it how you will, the fact remains that a peo- 
ple or a section or a community turns to art—turns to 
it with enough genuine desire to make it profitable 
for the producing artist—only after material devel- 
opment has progressed far enough to create a surplus 
above what is demanded by harsher and more imme- 
diate necessities. The South has waked up in a mate- 
rial way; she is making money out of her industrial 
development, and she is spending this money not 
“for bread alone”. 


RECENT decision of the Supreme 
Court serves to emphasize—rather 
than to solve—one of the many puz- 
zles created by modern industrial 
combination. 

Jones owns a coal mine. A cer- 
tain railway company—the Reading 
or the Pennsylvania, or what you 
will—owns other coal mines. Jones 
and the railway company are com- 

petitors in the coal-producing business. But Jones 

cannot get his coal to market unless his competi- 
tor, the railway, allows him to do so. The railway 

company may refuse him cars on any one of a 

dozen plausible excuses; it has control of the ma- 

chinery of transportation—and because of all this 
may eventually get control of Jones’s coal mine. 

For the protection of Jones, et al, the railway 
rate bill was amended so as to prohibit railways 
from carrying certain commodities which they 
themselves own. The law was of course tested in 
the courts, the Supreme Court—(according to an 
interpretation of its decision by Attorney General 
Wickersham )—taking neither the point of view of 
the prosecuting government nor that of the de- 


The Com- 


modities 
Clause 
Decision 


fendant railways in the specific case brought before 


it, while at the same time appearing to affirm that 
the principle of the law is constitutional. 

The Supreme Court is always getting puzzled 
about things. That is what we have one for—to 
translate into legal language the mental confusion 
of the majorities. Our sympathies are with the 
Supreme Court. Let us consider the difficulties 
for a moment. 

Is it not arbitrary, is it not in violation of the 
inherent sense of justice which skulks somewhere 
under the hide of all humanity, to say to any man 
or body of men: You shall not engage in such or 
such a reputable business—others may, but you 
shall not? You may own real estate, but not iron; 
you may develop lumber properties, but not coal; 
you may own and haul peaches, but not petroleum. 
Does not that, in fact, run counter to the letter and 
spirit of liberty; is it not as far from justice as 
an artificial crown monopoly; does it not indeed 
restrict commerce; is it not capable of indefinite 
expansion; does it not pave the way for a thousand 
similar arbitrary distinctions; is it not, in fact, a 
full confession that abuse of power is being met 
by a legal expedient which is in itself fundamen- 
tally unjust? 

That is one horn of the dilemma. The other horn 
is the obvious fact that relentless advantage is be- 
ing taken, and will continue to be taken, of the weaker 
producer—the fact that fair dealing on the part of the 
railroads would never have resulted in such an amend- 
ment to the Hepburn bill. 

On one side, laws which are not only capable of 
such expansion as to be twisted into serving injustice 
themselves, but which are, moreover, opposed to the 
modern tendency towards industrial amalgamation. 

On the other side, public utility corporations which 
fight such laws on the grounds of their imperfection, 
but at the same time refuse to conform to any 
higher law. 

What is the answer? The Socialists have one which 
they are always glib enough in giving: For the gov- 
ernment to take over the great industries. But that 
is only to shift the eternal struggle for their control 
to another arena; if the whole human race were to 
agree to call themselves Socialists that would not 
make them any different in fact. OS ns Sa 

The world is full of theories—most any one of which 
would be good enough if the major masses of 
manity were only capable of being a bit l ce 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 


As it is, the world still presents to a large degree the 
engaging and instructive aspects cf a good, hot dog 
fight. Sic ’im, Towzer! Sic ’im, Tige!—It’s too nice 
a day to waste in talking politics, and we are going to 
the ball game and forget it. What’s the use getting 
your brains all over callouses by working out things 
for the Supreme Court? It doesn’t appreciate it! 
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HE other day several of us who do 
not own automobiles, but in whom 
the habit of hoping to have one has 
grown into a passion, were discuss- 
ing the number of automobile acci- 
dents that occur almost daily. In 
fact, as we are all readers of the 
daily papers and have noted the 
many headlines over automobile ac- 
cidents, which consist of burning up 

of machines, explosions, skiddings, bad steering gears, 
reckless driving and the maiming or killing of men, 
women .and children, we have taken to ourselves the 
solace of believing that perhaps we were better off 
without the automobile which we desire so much. 

There were four of us talking of these things, and 
each of us gave his estimate of the percentage of 
street accidents attributable to automobiles. One 
said 90 per cent, another said 80 per cent, another 
said 60 per cent, and one of the party who is known 
for his perverseness, deliberately, without any reason 
that he had, said 20 per cent; whereat we laughed 
at him heartily because he had coupled ignorance 
with obstinacy. 

Whereupon we all decided that we would look 
out and see if we could get any figures on this sub- 
ject. A few days later the Perverse One came in 
with a clipping from an article by E. P. Chalfant, 
General Manager of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, and in addition to several 
other very strong things on the subject of automo- 
bile accidents and the unfair treatment which news- 
papers give to automobiles in their desire to popu- 
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MR. THOMPSON'S GAZELLE 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


Nairobi, British East Africa—Mr. Roosevelt to-day shot 
two wildebeests and a Thompson gazelle.—News item. 


His fame as a hunter is waning— 
Too sad is the story to tell! 
Instead of an African lion, 


He killed Mr. Thompson's gazelle. 


How oft had the children caressed it; 
How long had they loved it—and well ! 
He loaded his gun for the lion 
And killed Mr. Thompson's gazelle. 


Did he not see its neck wreathed with ribbon? 
Did he not hear the clank of its bell? 


Was the lion away on a picnic 


When he slew Mr. Thompson's gazelle? 


And the poor little Thompsons are weeping 
For the playmate that fatally fell: 

“The Teddy-Bear Man left the lion 
And killed Mr. Thompson's gazelle!” 


larize themselves, as the majority of their subscrib- 
ers do not own automobiles, this article has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The police records from January Ist to April 10th, 
1909, show that in New York City there were 434 
vehicular accidents. Of these, 162 were due to street 
cars, 102 to wagons, and 90 to automobiles. The re- 
maining were caused by horse-drawn trucks (53), 
horse-drawn cabs (12), and trains (15). 

“Despite these figures, as opposed to accidents in 
which an automobile is not concerned, the slightest 
accident in which an automobile plays a part is gen- 
erally the basis of large headlines over a news story, 
most frequently inaccurate and often exaggerated. 
Here we doubtless see the effect of the comparative 
novelty of the mechanically-driven vehicle. Runaways 
and the like, of horse-drawn vehicles are new to no 
For generations we have been accustomed to 
such misadventures; they are no longer ‘news’. It 
would seem that any new transportation medium must 
for a time pay the penalty of being too strongly in 
the limelight and the burden of much criticism and 

oubt. Broadly it is pioneer work. 

“As stated in law, the sidewalks and crossings be- 


pe to the pedestrians; and the streets to the vehi- 


Yet is there any block in New York City where 
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you will not see pedestrians crossing at all parts of 
the street, dodging in and out among automobiles, 
street cars, and other vehicles, to the necessary con- 
fusion of their drivers? Here is the kernel of the 
motor car drivers’ trouble. Contrast this condition 
with the French law, which sues the pedestrian in 
case of accident on a road, except on crossings. 
Traffic speed in London is nearly twice as fast as in 
New York; for there pedestrians more fully under- 
stand and comply with the law. 

“Fair and fearless enforcement of the law by the 
police will accomplish a great deal, even to money- 
mad taxicab drivers. Nine times out of ten, what is 
needed is enforcement of existing law, not new legis- 
lation. The members of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers believe that the automobile 
owners have the reckless-incompetent-chauffeur prob- 
lem largely at their mercy. No reputable dealer will 
assist an incompetent or reckless chauffeur to get 
a position as driver. 

“The type of criminal who motors at a danger- 
ous speed is of the same genus as he who speculates 
in more stocks than he is able to carry, eats and 
drinks more than he can assimilate, covers himself 
with gaudy jewels, makes an objectionable exhibition 
of himself on every possible occasion. The strong arm 
of the law is the only effective curb for this species. , 

“The acceleration and retardation of the speed of 
an automobile is much more under control than in the 
case of horse-drawn vehicles. Any intelligent man is 
able to control fully and stop an automobile more 
quickly than is ever necessary in reasonable running. 
These words ‘reasonable running’ are probably the 
crux of the whole matter. The wisdom of the ages 
has said that legal liability is imposed for action 
unreasonable under the circumstances. Enforcement 
of the executive and judicial law should, so far as 
human frailty will permit, and for the best interest 
of all concerned, be on this basis.” 


After all, the Perverse One was mighty near cor- 
rect; in fact, he insists that he was more than correct 
because New York City, with 20 per cent of its 
vehicular accidents chargeable to automobiles, is not 
a fair example, as the streets there are far more 
crowded than in any other city, and in that big metrop- 
olis the whole tendency is toward speed and hurry, 

both among pedestrians and automobilists; and 
because the town has also a floating population of 
nearly a quarter of a million, which is more or less 
unacquainted with the germ of get-there which is 
inoculated in all of those who reside permanently 
in New York. 

We believe his estimate of 20 per cent of all 
vehicular accidents will cover the liabilities of all 
automobiles and that many of those are due to 
chauffeurs who slip away with the machine with- 
out the authority of the owner. 


E sometimes think that the greatest 
disgrace in connection with 
American civilization lies in the 
niggardly salaries doled out to 
school-teachers the country over. 
These men and women have 
spent years in preparing them- 
selves for their tasks; their work 
is of the most self-sacrificing na- 
ture, taking out of them every 
ounce of vitality, and usually ending by making 
them unfit for any other occupation; they have 

charge of the whole American people, as it were, 
in the plastic, formative period of their existence; 
the very ideals of the republic depend upon them 
in no small degree—and yet we leave them at the 
mercy of cheap politicians, and pay them as if 
they were automobile chauffeurs. Every really 
good school teacher is a real patriot, working away 
with unselfish, unflagging—and usually unrewarded 
—devotion; expending an amount of zeal, energy, 
patience and intelligence that would bring much 
more substantial rewards in any other profession. 
There is a lot of sentimental gush written about 
children, but in reality there are few angels among 
them; and the school teachers have to deal tactfully 
with some very unangelic phases of developing hu- 
manity. School teachers seldom say these things for 
themselves; they can’t do it very well. The most 
striking thing about any meeting of educators is the 
absence of expression along these lines; the talk is all 
about how to improve the schools, and so forth; sel- 
dom of how to improve the lot of the teacher. 


The recent educational conference in Atlanta—pre- 
sided over by the venerable Robert C. Ogden—laid 
particular stress upon the improvement in county su- 
pervision of schools, and the extension of local school 
improvement leagues throughout the South. The ac- 
tivity of Mr. Ogden and his associates cannot be too 
highly praised; it would be hard to find anything more 
important than the work he is doing in this field which 
calls for both the executive ability of the practical man 
of affairs and the generosity of the idealist. There 
are noisier philanthropies, but none more noble. The 
recent news that through his interest and influence an 
additional $25,000 has been contributed, by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, to the endowment of Miss Martha Berry’s 
school for mountain boys, near Rome, Ga., will have 
the effect of directing more general attention to the 
peculiar and particular needs of the people whom Miss 
Berry is reaching and trying to reach. 


Practical 
Patriot 
of To-day 
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That Ball Game at Benders 


HE stillness and drowsy 
I hush of a sultry Sum- 
mer’s afternoon had gath- 


ered over Benders Gap. 
The tranquil stretch of street 
seemed desolate and deserted; the 
nearest “semblance to movement 
of any description emanated from 
two sources only: one being the 
spasmodic but not wholly successful 
attempts of a mangy dog, reclining 
in the shade of a door-step, to reach 
with his teeth a certain tantalizing 
portion of his anatomy running par- 
allel and contiguous to his spinal ver- 
tebre ; the other, the playful and only 
half-hearted effort of an occasional 
puff of breeze to whiff the scattered paper and alkali 
dust of the street into a miniature and embryo whirl- 
wind. Finally, as though concluding such effort silly 
and superfluous on a day so sultry, each desisted, 
passively and absolutely; and the street became as 
one painted upon canvas. 

At the Silver Moon, the short, dumpy, white- 
aproned individual behind the bar twisted the ends 
of his blond mustache reflectively, and gazed’ across 
at the three other silent inmates of the room, loung- 
ing indolently, half-dozing around a small table near 
an open window. 

A disreputable-looking clock above the bar struck 
the half-hour. 

Aroused to a sudden state of agitation, a large 
blue-bottle fly buzzed excitedly about the room for 
a moment, then darted back to the window again, 
striking the pane with a soft thud. The bar-keeper 
drew forth a large handkerchief and mopped his brow. 

“Hot to-day, aint it!” he remarked tentatively, to 
the dozers at the table; receiving no manner of reply, 
he murmured a low and entirely satisfactory ac- 
quiescence himself: “it sure is hot!” 

Suddenly a soft, sibilant purr sounded from with- 
out; the bar-keeper stepped to the window. A large, 
red automobile was rapidly approaching down the 
street; the next moment, with a subdued and almost 
apologetic “honk! honk!” it drew up before the Silver 
Moon and stopped. 

The driver of the motor-car, its sole occupant, 
alighted leisurely and removed his gloves, with which 
he proceeded to dust himself as he walked into the 
Silver Moon. Going up to the bar, he nodded pleas- 
antly to the cordial and suave gentleman now busily 
occupied in wiping imaginary rings of foam from 
its polished surface, and gave his order; then, re- 
moving his leather cap, he ran his fingers medita- 


tively through his dark, curly, luxuriant hair, and - 


waited patiently. Up to this moment the now bolt- 
upright and alert figures at the small table had es- 
caped his notice, and he turned in surprise as he 
heard one of them remark, presumably to his two 
companions: 

“As I was a-sayin’ jes now—” (not one of the three 
had spoken for an hour) “as I was a-sayin’ jes now, 
I never knew a man with a good, heavy head of hair 
who wasn’t a good man!” He paused and coughed- 
dryly, then resumed solemnly: “not only a good, con- 
scientious man, but a generous man!” 

The dust-covered traveler at the bar filled his glass 
from the bottle set before him; but instead of drink- 
ing he merely held it before him, seemingly taken up 
with the words of the speaker behind him, which hes- 
itancy was by no means lost upon that gentleman 
himself, and he continued earnestly: 

“Understand me, I don’t go so far as to say there 
aint some bald-headed men who may be all right; I 
haven’t happened to meet ’em, that’s all! An’ I 
wouldn’t care to go on record as sayin’ a bald-headed 
man hasn’t any hope whatever of future salvation; 
I wouldn’t say that, no matter what I think! But 
I’ve noticed this: a man’s always liberal, an’ socially 
inclined, when you see him have thick, heavy hair; 
that’s somethin’ you can depend on—” 
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The stillness and drowsy hush of a sultry Summer’s afternoon had gathered over Benders Gap 


Relating How Two Hostile Western Towns Were 
Informed Concerning the ‘Finger-Nail Ball’, the 
‘Salome Curve’ and Somewhat of High Finance 


By WILL GAGE CAREY 


IELLUSTRATIONS EY Glee. 


The stranger set his glass down again upon the bar, 
untouched; turning to the group behind him he said 
affably: 

“Pardon me, gentlemen; I didn’t see you as I came 
in, or when I ordered; will you drink with me?” 

A precipitous scuffle came from the direction of 
the small table, as three pair of legs frantically en- 
deavored to become disentangled from under it at 
the same instant, and three voices blended as one in 
a gladsome acceptance. “Just keep your places,” re- 
sumed the visitor graciously; “Ill join you at the 
table.” He gave an order to the bar-keeper, then 
joined the expectant group, and remarked cordially: 
“My name is Granger; I live in Albuquerque.” 

The spokesman for the three cleared his throat, and, 
with no small degree of dignity, responded: “I’m 
Bolivar Eddins, Mayor of Benders Gap; this here 
on my right is Jim Perkins, Clerk of our Town 
Council; an’ this other, is Bigfoot Donnolly; he don’t 
amount to much; you see, Bigfoot lives over in the 
little old scrub town of Vinegar Hill!” 

The gentleman resident of the metropolis men- 
tioned, aroused to sudden ire at the aspersion cast 
by the Mayor of Benders Gap, attempted to arise. 
For a moment it looked as though the little gathering, 
so peaceful and harmonious in its incipiency, was 
about to be disrupted by rancor and strife. The gen- 
tleman of the motor-car, however, skillfully smoothed 
things over for the time being. “Let me see,” he 
pondered meditatively, “‘Vinegar Hill’—I've heard 
of that place; near here, is it not?” 

“A matter of fifteen mile or so,” responded the 
Mayor, then added, with a disparaging shrug, “the 
trouble is, you hardly know where the desert leaves 
off, an’ Vinegar Hill begins!” 

Bigfoot Donnolly was on his feet in an instant! 
Bringing his fist down upon the table with a mighty 
thud he exclaimed, in wrathful vehemence: 

“An’ the trouble is, Benders Gap never ‘begins’ at 
all; never will begin, an’ what’s more—” 

Again the genial visitor assumed the part of peace- 
maker, and with such success, that after ordering 
several successive rounds of refreshments, both for 
the fittle party and for the crowd which by this time 
had been attracted to the Silver Moon, the spirit of 
sweet contentment hovered over all; the interested 
spectators gazed upon the generous stranger in their 
midst with wonderment and admiration, while he in, 
turn, seemed studying the faces clustered around him, 
and his keen eyes to take in every detail of his sur- 
roundings. Removing his coat, and seeking relief 
from the heat by loosening his collar and cravat, he 
continued to order drinks for the assembly, beaming 
amiably his satisfaction of the whole proceeding. 

Up to this point, Mr.’Jim Perkins, Clerk of the 
Town Council, had remained a passive though en- 
tirely amiable member of the convivial party; now, 
however, he leaned over and grasping the visitor’s 
hand fervidly, spoke to him in a low voice of en- 
treaty and supplication. 

“I hope, Mr. Granger,” said he, “you will over- 
look any little evidence of hos-tile feelin’ you may have 
noticed existin’ between we of the little city of Ben- 
ders Gap an’ the scatterin’ little sage-bush settle- 
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ment in the desert known as Vin- 

egar Hill!” 

“I had noticed some such feel- 
ing,” was the jovial response; “and 

I was somewhat at a loss to ac- 

count for it.” 

“Its of long standin’,” resumed 
the Clerk; “there has always been 
considerable rivalry between the 
two places; then when each claimed 
the right of choosin’ the site for the 
new Court-house, things got more’n 
more bitter—an’ it aint built yet!” 

“That’s a very great pity,” observed 
the visitor, interestedly. 

“An’ then last Summer,” continued 
the Clerk—whom the refreshments 
had rendered loquacious—‘last Summer, certain 
things happened here in Benders Gap which sort of 
kindled the flame; these happenin’s I might now re- 
late to you, with the consent of the Mayor here, that 
is, if you cared to hear.” 

“Sure—tell him,” exclaimed the Mayor, whose 
earlier dignity was fast assuming a sort of mellow 
and confiding benevolence; “tell the gentleman, an’ 
he’ll better understand the sentiments he may have 
heard me express concernin’ bald-heads !” 

“I should be truly delighted to hear,” asserted the 
jovial gentleman of the motor-car, who, after seeing 
that all glasses were filled again, leaned back com- 
fortably in his chair, and followed intently the re- 
cital of the Clerk of Benders Gap. 
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“It was along about the latter part of June,” began 
Jim Perkins, “that a meek an’ humble gent blew into 
town, an’ put up at the Palace Hotel. He was a 
man about your size, an’ build, only he was bald- 
headed, an’ wore blue specks. He had on a check 
suit, b’iled shirt an’ high collar, an’ a stiff hat, when 
he come; but he soon shook all that for more sensible - 
raiment such as he see worn here in the Gap; an’ the 
boys made a sight of fun of him at first. Then, 
seein’ he was such a good-natured little cuss, an’ so 
meek an’ humble, they soon cut that out, an’ took 
up with him like he were a long lost relation. 

“He said his name was ‘Skinner’; an’ I reckon it 
must ’a’ been! 

“Accordin’ to his account, he was sent out by some 
college back East to get specimens of such bugs and 
beetles as lived in the desert here-abouts; an’ he used 
to make long trips out into the wilds with his boxes 
an’ nets; sometimes he’d be gone for days at a time. 
He didn’t bring much baggage here with him; just 
an’ old battered trunk he kept at his room at the 
Palace; an’ generally he rent a horse from a stable 
here, when he had a trip of any distance to make. _ 

“One night he got in late, tired an’ covered with 
dust. He went to his room an’ washed up-a bit. 
Then, after gettin’ a little somethin’ to eat, he come 
on down to the Silver Moon where a lot of us was 
settin’ talkin’, an’ he says: 

““Boys, you-all has always treated me right, an’ 
now I’m a-goin’ to put you wise to somethin’ I think 
you ought to know; it’s somethin’ to do with your 
friends over in Vinegar Hill? $ 

“Well, when we heard that, we was all mighty keen 
to hear the rest of it; and then he give us some in- 
formation that stirred up things right smart around 
here for a time. 

““On my trip to-day,’ says he, ‘I had to come by 
Vinegar Hill, an’ there I see the whole populace 
turned out watchin’ two teams they’d got together 
from citizens of the town, a-playin’ baseball! There 
was a fellow out there with ’em, a stranger he seemed 
to be, with long yellow hair, an’ wearin’ a linen 
duster; he was busy coachin’ ’em, an’ puttin’ ’em 
through all kinds of stunts the likes of which they’d 
never heard of before! The whole crowd were 
mightily taken up with it all, an’ didn’t seem to 
notice my presence among ’em; an’ then I found out 
what it all meant! They’d hired this man to come 
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an’ teach *em—teach ’em all the fine points of the 
game; then, when they got to goin’ right, it was 
their intention to come over here an’ challenge Ben- 
ders Gap to play ’em a grand exhibition game of 
baseball!’ 

“We was considerably startled by this information, 
for we see that Vinegar Hill were plannin’ to catch 
us unawares, as they surely would have done, had 
not Amos Skinner chanced to pass that a-way, an’ 
then brought us the tip as to what they was up to! 
But the most wonderful part of his report was yet 
to come! 

“‘Not only are they goin’ to challenge you,’ he 
continued, ‘but knowin’ you aint prepared for any- 
thin’ of the kind, they’re goin’ to make it a issue of 
importance! In other words, they’re intendin’ to 
propose that the result of this game shall decide the 
long-fought question as to which shall have the Court- 
house! An’ the proceeds of the game—to be played 
on the Fourth of July—are to go to help build the 
Court-house—either in Benders Gap or Vinegar Hill, 
accordin’ to which team wins! As I say, you-all has 
always treated me right, an’ I thought it was up to 
me now, to put you next to this little intrigue for- 
mulatin’ over in Vinegar Hill? 

“At that we all gathered around him, an’ shook his 
hand an’ thanked him: but he was very meek an’ 
humble about it, sayin’ as how he’d only done his 
duty by them as had always treated him right; an’ 
he made us a little speech which caused us to fall 
upon his neck an’ embrace him, there an’ then! 

““My friends, says he, ‘I’m a humble man, I am, 
an’ I trust it will not appear presumptious of me, 
but I want to offer you my assistance at this time, 
when the Vinegar Hill gang is fixin’ a plot to show 
you up, an’ I'll be able to he’p you, if you'll let me! 

“ ‘Good for Skinner! we shouts, ‘what’s the plan, 
ol’ sport?’ 

“ ‘Its this! he goes on. ‘The College as sent me out 


here, is interested in other things besides bugs; it 


is also interested in baseball! Our College team 


= was one of the best in the country—bar none! An’ 


we paid a man a big salary just to study out the 
fine points of the game, an’ teach that team all there 
was to be taught! That man, my friends, was my 
most intimate associate while at College, an’ I can 
say’—(an’ there weren’t no trace of boastin’ in his 
manner)—‘I can say, I know as much baseball as he 
knows! An’ now, this is my suggestion: that we 
get up a team here in Benders Gap—a team that will 
just ever-lastin’ly trim the day-lights out of Vinegar 
Hill; win the game, win the Court-house, an’— 

“He didn’t get any further! 

“We was on him in a bunch, wringin’ his hand, 
callin’ him ‘our deliverer’, an’ takin’ on over him 
He took all our praises an’ blessin’ easy 
enough, however, merely sayin’, that if he went into 
the thing, he’d see it through to a finish an’, I must 
admit he did!” 

Bigfoot Donnolly stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“Pshaw, that’s noth- 
in!” he broke in, “you 
jes’ orter have seen us 
over at Vinegar Hill 
when—” 

“Never mind!” ejacu- 
lated the Mayor sternly; 
“you let Jim Perkins fin- 
ish—” ; 

“Yes—pray proceed, 
Mr. Perkins!” spoke up 
the visitor quickly; “you 
interest me greatly!” 

The Clerk having emp- 
tied his glass during the 
pause in the narrative, 
had it promptly re-filled 
by the genial gentleman 
doing the honors of the 
occasion, and straight- 
way resumed: 

“That night we sent off 
a rush order for bats, 
balls, gloves an’ such- 
like; an’ from that mo- 
ment- the town become 
stark, ravin’, baseball 
crazy! 

“The first thing, we 
went over to a level, se- 
cluded spot beyond a low 
range of hills, an’, under 
the direction an’ guidance 
of Amos Skinner, laid 
out a diamond! Then 
he called for volunteers, 
who wished to join the 
team that was to bring the Court-house to the Gap: 
an’ every male in the whole town, from Deacon 
Fuller, who'll be ninety-two next Spring, down to 
Sam Holcomb’s six-year-old twins, fought, pleaded 
an’ entreated Amos Skinner for a place on the team, 
Of course he couldn’t use ’em all, so he picked out 
twenty of the most nimble an’ promisin’ candidates 
from which to weed down to nine regulars and two 
or three utility players; an’ he didn’t wait for the 
bats an’ balls an’ gloves to come, neither, before 


“I should be truly delighted to hear,” 
said the gentleman of the motor-car 


startin’ in to work, but set ’em to runnin’ bases the 
first thing an’ practicin’ how to ‘slide’; an’ it was 
a lame an’ sore lot of citizen-athletes that limped 
back to town after that first day’s try-out! In the 
course of a few days, the sportin’ goods ordered ar- 
rived, an’ then the trainin’ of the team begun in 
earnest. 

“There was many things to be seen to: the time 
until the Fourth was not long; an’ Benders Gap 
simply had to have that game. One thing, Amos 
Skinner insisted on, right from the start: that a se- 
cret watch be kept on the doin’s over at Vinegar 
Hill, and a committee was appointed for this pur- 
pose. It weren’t more’n a day or two before this 
committee reported that a delegation were about to 
come over, an’ issue the challenge to Benders Gap 
for the game! 

“Well, they come, just as tipped off to us, an’ 
that day there weren’t a ball or a bat or anythin’ 
resemblin’ baseball in any particular to be seen or 
heard of in the whole community, when this dele- 
gation, headed by Ezra Goodroe, Mayor of Vinegar 
Hall, arrived. The town was peaceful an’ quiet, with 
not a sign of the pent-up emotion an’ excitement 
of every man, woman an’ child in the place! The 
little party from Vinegar Hill hung around some 
time before gettin’ down to the business which had 
brought them over; then Ezra Goodroe spoke up, 
sort of careless-like, to Bolivar here, an’ says: 

“Mayor Eddins, how you folks goin’ to celebrate 
the Fourth this year? 

“Why, I dunno,’ says Bolivar, all unsuspicious- 
like; ‘how you-all goin’ to celebrate?” 

“With that, Ezra come out with his proposition: 
that the two communities join together in celebratin’ 
the day with a grand ‘exhibition ball-game’, namin’ 
the conditions they was willin’ to play under, an’ 
finally mentionin’ the great prize which should go to 
the winners, the choosin’ of the location of the new 
Court-house ! 

“Well, Bolivar here, makes out like he was pow- 
erful taken a-back by the proposition, just as they 
"lowed he would be. 

“Why, Ezra,’ says he, ‘were hardly prepared for 
anythin’ like that!’ 

““Get prepared! spoke up Ezra, pertly; ‘that’s 
what we're goin’ to do? Then he added sneerin’ly: 
‘You Benders Gap folks aint skeert, be ye? 

“Then Bolivar let him have it good an’ plenty! 

“Tet me tell you somethin’, Ezra Goodroe, says 
he, ‘we aint “skeert” of nothin’ Vinegar Hill’s got 
or ever will have: nothin’ she’s ever did, or ever will 
do! an’ if you think you can get together out of that 
bunch of cripples an’ imbeciles over there a ball-team 
that can beat Benders Gap on the Fourth of July— 
why, you just trot ’em over here on that occasion, 
an’ if we don’t show you up for a lot of four-flushers, 
an’ settle for all time that little matter about the 
Court-house, my name aint Bolivar Eddins! 

“(An you'll put the agreement in writin’? spoke 


up Ezra Goodroe, tryin’ to keep calm, an’ to con- 
ceal his joy an’ satisfaction at the way things was 
workin’ out; ‘youll put that in writin’, Mayor 
Eddins? 

““Cer-tainly? says Bolivar; ‘in. writin’ it goes,— 
an’ sealed by a notary! 

“They gets out paper, an’ pen an’ ink, an’ I draws 
up a agreement, just as they’s proposed; then it was 
solemnly signed by the visitin’ delegation, an’ our 
own Mayor, an’ two of the Council. 
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“<I think, says Ezra, sort of sneerin’ly, when all 
was finished, ‘this will settle forever the question as 
to who gets the Court-house! 

“Tm inclined to think it will? replies Bolivar 
calmly; ‘I’m inclined to think it will, myself? 

“The Vinegar Hill delegation goes home then, 
laughin’ to thereselves as how they'd tricked us out 
of the Court-house; but they aint more’n got out of 
sight than our chosen champions, together with the 
whole eager, excited populace, starts at once for the 
practice-grounds, an’ the preparations for the comin’ 
struggle was resumed in dead-earnest! 


“Pll say this much for Amos Skinner: he was a 
worker, an’ he was a general! The way he takes 
hold of that awkward squad, an’ makes a ball-team 
out of ’em, was wonderful to behold! 

“They was all willin’ an’ eager enough, but it took 
some skillful handlin’ to get ’em rounded out, an’ 
workin’ nice an’ peacable. In the first place, about 
eighteen, out of the twenty chosen, wanted to pitch! 
It took him a long time to impress ’em with the 
fact that this particular position required particu- 
lar qualifications; an’ this is how he went about it: 
first, he stuck two pine boards into the ground, one 
directly back of the other, an’ about six feet apart; 
then he took the ball, an’, standin’ at a distance of 
fifty feet or such a matter in front of the first board, 
showed ’em how it was possible to make the ball 
curve around the first board an’ hit the second! He 
could do it nearly every time, but it was three days 
before any of the recruits could learn to throw the 
curve,—an’ then only two out of the twenty could 
make it twist right: an’ these two he set to work to 
make pitchers out of! He had some way of tellin’ 
just what place each man was best fitted for: an’ 
he put ’em there, an’ that settled it. 

“Yet, with all the interest he put into the work 
of trainin’ up a team, Amos Skinner didn’t neglect 
his search out through the wilds for bugs an’ beetles. 
About every third day he’d pack up his boxes an’ 
nets an’ ride away, to be gone until late at night, 
perhaps; but no matter how tired an’. worn out he 
returned, he always asked the first thing about the 
team, an’ how it was showin’ up in practice; then 
the followin’? day he’d be right out among ’em all 
day long, coachin’ the pitchers, puttin’ ’em wise to 
the ‘finger-nail ball’, an’ the ‘Salome curve’; tryin’ 
out a new catcher: teachin’ the infield how to snap 
the ball to bases, an’ how to play for the batter, an’ 
the batters how to ‘bunt’, an’ to place the ball to 
fool the fielders; each day weedin’ out, an’ cuttin’ 
down, an’ before we knew it hardly, Benders Gap 
has a ball-team that would be a credit to any man’s 
town! An’ meanwhile, a gang of men was busy at 
work fixin up a suitable enclosed ball-park, with 
grand-stand an’ bleacher seats for the accommoda- 
tion of the immense crowd we knew would be on 
hand, for news of the great game to be played on 
the Glorious Fourth had spread like grease on a hot 

fryin’-pan, an’ already 
excitement over the com- 
in’ contest was at fever 
heat among the cattle- 
men an’ cow-punchers for 
miles around, 

“Our committee, on 
watch over at Vinegar 
Hill, reported that the 
blond-haired stranger was 
hard at work with his 
team, also; he only come 
to practice with ’em 
about twict a week, but 
he give certain directions 
to be followed out in 
practice when he weren’t 
on hand: an’, from all 
accounts, he had got to- 
gether a team which 
would be certain to put 
up the hardest kind of 
a fight; but we had so 
much confidence in our 
own coach, Amos Skin- 
ner, an’ the team hed 
succeeded in roundin’ up, 
we weren’t at all uneasy 

- as to the final out-come 
of the great game at 

Benders Gap on the 

Fourth! 

“By the Third of July 
both teams was trained 
to the minute, the ball- 
park completed an’ all 
in readiness for the big 

game on the morrow. Our committee come back 
home with their last an’ final report, which was, that 
Vinegar Hill’s blond-haired coach had been called 
away on urgent business, an’ couldn’t come over with 
the team. He'd finished his work with ’em, however; 
trained an’ drilled ’em the best he knowed how, an’ 
had received a big roll of green-backs for it; an’ 
so his not bein’ able to come over with the Vinegar 
Hill team didn’t matter much, though we of Benders 
Gap felt at the time that we would have liked to 
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have him on hand at the big game, just so we could 
witness his astonishment when he seen our team settle 
down to work, an’ when the realization first come to 
him as to what Vinegar Hill was up against! 

“Well, the mornin’ of the Fourth broke clear an’ 
bright. 

“Soon after day-light the eager crowds commenced 
pourin’ in, from all the country around, an’ we soon 
see it was to be the biggest day in the history of 
our little city. The Vinegar Hill team, with all 
the frantic, joyous people of that little burg, was 
early upon the scene. For a short while, they was 
able to restrain their confidence in their team an’ 
their belief in the utter an’ complete down-fall of 
ours: but it weren’t very long before they begun 
braggin’ as to what was goin’ to happen as soon as 
the game once started—an’ then the bettin’ begun. 

“Amos Skinner, happy, smilin’ an’ never still a 
minute, was hurryin’ here an’ there, lookin’ to all 
the final arrangements, for the game was to start at 
one o'clock. 

“At twelve, the gates was throwed open, an’ the 
throng, in wild-eyed eagerness to get good seats, 
begun crowdin’ into the ball-park, ignorin’, for the 
most part, the exercises which had been arranged 
for the fore-noon; all it wanted, seemed-like, was 
baseball! 

“As the proceeds was to go to a worthy cause, it 
had been agreed that tickets to the game should sell 
for three dollars, with all the boys an’ ol’ maids let 
in free! 

“Many of the rich cattle-men, however, throwed in 
at the ticket-window a five or ten spot, an’ never 
asked for change, so the receipts, over an’ above all 
expenses, was sure to be quite a sum toward the cost 
of the Court-house. 

“Amos Skinner was at the ticket-window, an’ 
though the crowd pushed an’ shoved to get up to 


purchase tickets, he handed ’em out an’ took in the- 


money with nary a halt or hitch in the long line, 
just as though he’d been used to that sort of thing 
all his life. 

“In little or no time the grand-stand an’ bleachers 
was packed to over-fiowin’, an’ the throng commenced 
crowdin’ out along the side-lines. 

“There weren’t any preliminary practice before the 
start. At the sound of the gong the Benders Gap 
team simply an’ quietly took the field, an’ Vinegar 
Hill come to bat: whilst the silence of suspense an’ 
uncertainty hung close o’er the great multitude from 
grand-stand to bleachers! 

“Then, with the first ball thrown, a tumult seemed 
to break forth; a mighty, sullen wave of sound arose, 
a roar of entreaty an’ encouragement: of supplica- 
tion an’ defiance, each side pullin’ valiantly for its 
team to win! To win—‘for the glory of the ol? home 
town !"—an’ the game had commenced!” 

The stranger, leaning forward upon the table and 
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following the narrative with breathless interest, now 
asked eagerly, as the speaker paused: 

“But Amos Skinner! He didn’t stay cooped up 
in that ticket-office while the game was going on, 
did he?” 

“No, you’re right he didn’t!” resumed the narrator; 
“by the time the game started every one was inside 
the park as was plannin’ to get in, so he locked up 
the ticket-office tight an’ come in to steady the home 
team, an’ get ’em goin’ right! For that shoutin’, 
frantic mob of wild-eyed fanatics was enough to get 
the nerves of a far more ‘classy’ set of ball-tossers 
than he’d developed! 


“That game was a pippin! 

“While the final result an’ the termination of the 
afternoon’s meet may have caused some heart-torn 
pangs to both communities, we at least had this much 
satisfaction an’ enjoyment from it: we seen a game, 
which, for eight innin’s, was as good as ever seen 
in any man’s town! 

“I don’t suppose in the whole history of baseball 
two teams, more evenly trained or better matched, 
ever clashed; or, ever fought harder, steadier an’ 
more bitterly—innin’ after innin’-—than those two 
teams that day. 

“For an innin’ or so, Vinegar Hill would forge 
ahead, then our team would pull off a play that would 
tie the score an’ bring us to our feet—whoopin’! 

“Then their team would turn loose some sizzlin’, 


For a moment he stood listening in wonderment, then 
pointed his muzzle to the sky and barked vociferously 


“The excited throng commenced pourin’ over 
the diamond in wild haste to start in pursuit” 


red-hot baseball that would set them wild, screamin’, 
an’ fairly locoed with delight! 

“That was a game, that was!” 

“Yes, an’ if we ever play you again,” broke in 
Bigfoot Donnolly, unable to restrain any longer his 
emotion; “if we ever—” 

The stranger raised his hand beseechingly. : 

“Do go on, Mr. Perkins; how did it terminate?” 

“The ninth innin’ come: the score was 10 to 10! 

“We shut-out the visitin’ team in their half of the 
ninth; then we come in to bat! With two down, we 
got a man to first: he stole second—an’ then third! — 

“The great crowd had risen en masse; swayin’ with 
tumultuous excitement, an’ frenzied . eagerness: 
shoutin’, yellin’-—implorin’! 

“Our captain, lookin’ pale an’ worn, but with the 
light of battle in his eyes, strode to the players’ 
bench an’ consulted in tense tones with his men. 

“The next man up to bat was the pitcher—who had 
been pitchin’ a grand game—but was a weak hitter! 
Would it be best now to put in a substitute batter— 
then trust to the untried pitcher on the bench to 
finish the game, should it go on into extra innin’s? 

“It was a crisis; the result seemed hangin’ on the 
decision now to be made; if a wrong one, it would 
doubtless mean the loss of the game, an’ the prize 
at stake! 

“The multitude howled an’ stormed an’ yelled an’ 
shouted for the game to go on. Our captain turned 
to consult with our coach! 

“*Where’s Amos Skinner?’ he shouted hoarsely. 

“The coach was no where in sight! 

“The captain run to the ticket-office; the door was 
standin’ ajar, but Amos Skinner—an’ the money— 
was gone! ` 

“The astoundin’ news swept over the stand an’ 
bleachers, an’ the excited throng commenced pourin’ 
out over the diamond in wild haste to start in pur- 
suit; so the game was called off, the umpire pro- 
claimin’ it a tie! 

“Many in the crowd mounted their ponies an’ 
started for the open prairie, where a dim cloud of 
dust could barely be made out along the far dis- 
tant horizon; but Amos Skinner, our erstwhile coach, 
was gone: an? he has never been caught up with to 
this day, though it was immediately decided, the 
game bein’ a tie, that the side gettin’ holt of that 
stolen money again, should have the Court-house 
without further question or dispute.” Š 


And it was never recovered—none of it?” ques- 


tioned the visitor eagerly; “how about his trunk up . 


at the Palace: wasn’t there anything in that?” 

It was the Mayor who replied: 

“Yes; Mr. Granger,” said he, slowly; “there was 
soniething in his trunk; there was a long linen duster, 
an’ a blond wig! You see, this man Skinner was 
identically the same individual that had been coachin’ 
Vinegar Hill! In fact, he had stirred up an’ ar- 
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“Amos Skinner, or I’m a goat!” he exclaimed in amazement. “The same!” coolly replied the occ \pant of the car 


ranged the whole thing, playin’ one community against 
the other with the one purpose in view—to light out 
with the money!” 

“And after you all had worked so hard for it, too,” 
remarked the stranger, sympathetically. 

“It was a terrible blow to Benders Gap,” resumed 
Jim Perkins; “you see we had our hearts dead-set on 
winnin’ that Court-house; every mortal soul here had 
worked an’ strived an’ prayed we would get it; an’ 
then, when things went like they did, it sort of took 
the heart out of the whole community, an’ we settled 
down into a sorry state of not expectin’ anythin’— 
not wantin’ anythin’, ’cept just to be left alone; which 
was the way you found things, all quiet an’ solemn- 
like, when you drove up to-day!” 

“An’ over there in the corner,” commented the 
Mayor slowly, “is the same ol’ battered trunk that 
used to be Amos Skinner’s! We keep it sittin’ around 
here in the Silver Moon, an’ when any stranger comes 
along with a new-fangled proposition, we just point 
to the trunk, an’ tell him the story.” 

The visitor glanced at the trunk in the corner with 
brightening eyes. Then, leaning back comfortably in 
his chair, he laughed long and loud at the events to 
which he had listened so intently. 

The clock above the bar struck the hour of three; 
he arose hurriedly to depart. 

“Well, well,” he said laughingly, as he buttoned his 
long dust-coat, “I’ve stayed longer than I expected to 
stay, and must hurry on!” 

Then, turning to the little group at the table, he 
said pleasantly: “I’ve enjoyed being here with you 
all immensely, and hearing the story of that great 
game: and by the way, I’ve got just one favor to 
ask: I want you to let me have that trunk!” 

The Mayor and members of the Council, and spec- 
tators around the room, gazed at him in silent won- 
derment. 

“It’s this way,” he continued affably; “we’re going 
to have a little Exposition over in Albuquerque soon 
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—Im.one of the directors—and I’d just like to take 
that trunk back home with me, write a brief sketch 
of the story you have just told to me concerning it, 
and put it up as an exhibit; what do you say to 
that?” 

The request was promptly granted, and the old, 
battered trunk was at once loaded into the motor- 
car; and the stranger, after standing treat for all 
hands once more, took his seat at the wheel, while 
the admiring populace lined up before the door to 
see him off. 

“And so the game was called a tie,” he mused, as 
he settled himself comfortably; “I’ve often wondered 
how it came out!” 

The crowd gazed at him in astonishment. 

“You wondered?” gasped Bolivar Eddins. 

The motor-car was now slowly under way, but at 
a distance of a few yards the driver stopped, slowly 
arose and, turning to his friends before the Silver 
Moon, removed, first, his leather cap, and then a curly 
black wig, displaying to the astounded spectators a 
glistening bald-head! 

The Mayor was the first to recover himself. 

“Amos Skinner, or Pm a goat!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. 

“The same!” replied the occupant of the car coolly; 
then, pointing to the battered trunk, he said cheer- 
fully: “And not being able to take all the money with 
me, I hid the balance, and greater portion, in the 
false-bottom of this trunk, which you have so kindly 
saved for me; and now, gentlemen, I wish you ‘good- 
day’ pe 

He sprang to the wheel, turned the speed-lever 
over to the limit, and sped down the street, a whiz- 
zing, blurred streak of red! 

Several shots rang out after him, and the patter 
of lead stirred up the dust of the road in the dis- 
tance, but the car streaked on across the level 
prairie. 

Then there began the hurried mounting of horses, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


There is no subject that ought to be nearer to 
the minds and hearts of the people of the South 
and Middle West—perhaps more especially the 
people of the South—than that of education. 
With a view to giving as much light on this great 
subject as possible, after much thought we have 
believed it best to begin with those countries 
where systems of education have been long 
established. 

We therefore take not only great pleasure, but 
a pardonable pride in announcing from the pen 
of Maynard Butler, who is now living in Berlin, 
Prussia, “A SERIES OF ARTICLES UPON NATIONAT. SYS- 
TEMS OF EDUCATION IN CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES, 
AS COMPARED WITH TEE NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, FRANCE AND HOLLAND.” 

Maynard Butler is most eminently qualified to 
deal with this very large and very important sub- 


ject. He is the author of “The First Year of 
Responsibility,” the introduction to which was 
written by the Master of Trinity College at Cam- 
bridge University, England. Among his other 
books are, “A View of Ibsen”, “A Little Afri- 
kander and the Great Queen”, and “The Univer- 
sity of Berlin and the Proposed Changes in the 
German System of Education”. 

At various times’he has written for the Fort- 
nightly Review, The Windsor Magazine, St. James 
Gazette, “Der Tag”, a prominent publication of 
Berlin, The Churchman, and The Outlook. He 
also served as special correspondent for Harper’s 
Weekly at Moscow at the coronation of the 
present Czar of Russia, and in the same capacity 
for the same paper at the anniversary of Queen 
Victoria in 1897. His “First Year of Responsi- 
bility” has entered its fourth edition and has been 
pronounced by the most capable critics to be the 
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when the bar-keeper, who had hither-to remained a 
silent observer of the whole proceeding, quickly 
sprang upon a barrel, and called loudly for the at- 
tention of his fellow citizens. 

“Gentlemen,” he began impressively, “just a mo- 
ment, if you please This morning, while ex- 
amining that old trunk, I found the false-bottom; 
and now, while the trunk is gone, the money—is over 
yonder in the safe! I expected to bring the matter 
up at Town Council to-night, as a sort of little 
pleasant surprise: but Fate, it seems, has ordained 
otherwise !” 

A brief interval the crowd stood transfixed, dazed 
at the sudden turn of affairs, and the good-fortune 
which had befallen the town; then, with a loud tri- 
umphant shout, all turned and rushed pell-mell into 
the Silver Moon. 


The mangy dog leaped to his feet, and approach- 
ing the half-open door of the Silver Moon, peeked 
curiously in. 

For a moment he stood listening in wonderment 
to the extraordinary and unwonted sounds within: to 
the sounds of revelry, and the exuberance of exces- 
sive and hilarious celebration; then, catching the 
spirit of universal rejoicing, he sat back upon his 
hind legs, pointed his black muzzle to the blue sky, 
and barked in a manner both painstaking and 
vociferous, 

The breeze sprang up and renewed a furious at- 
tack upon the alkali dust and the scattered paper, 
whirling them ruthlessly in a wild frenzy of tem- 
pestuous abandon. 


And Benders Gap had come into her own! 


most brilliant and illuminating pen picture of 
educational conditions in the German Empire at 
the present time. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Butler is one of the closest observers and the most 
competent essayist jn Europe; and the conclusions 
he arrives at are those of a mind thoroughly 
trained to consider all factors involved in a great 
theme and to go straight to the root of what- 
ever important question he elects to discuss. The 
first of these articles will appear in the July or 
August issue and will deal with educational sys- 
tems and educational conditions in Germany. 

Every young man and young woman, every 
mother and father, and every teacher should greet 
with joy this opportunity to learn of long estab- 
lished educational systems. The articles will all 
be fully illustrated by photographs secured by 
Mr. Butler in Europe where he now is, though 
for many years he lived in America. 


How Alex Stephens Received 
News of Lincoln’s 
Assassination 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY A, B. WALTER 


Mr. Stephens at the age of 30 


ANY of the South’s most prominent 

M men from the outset deeply de- 

plored the assassination of Abraham 

Lincoln; foreseeing clearly that 

without his understanding of the Southern 

people, and large way of looking at things, evil times 
were in store for the South. 

It chanced that I was the first person to convey 
to Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, the first intelligence which Stephens had 
of the death of Lincoln; and the impression made 
upon me at the time by Mr. Stephens’ manner and 
words I shall never forget. 

Lincoln’s assassination occurred only a few days 
after the surrender of the Virginia army under Gen- 
eral Lee. I was at home, in Penfield, Ga., at the 
time of the surrender, on sick furlough; but had not 
heard of it. My sick furlough expired, and I was 
fifty-six miles absent from my post of duty; and 
therefore greatly worried—all old soldiers know what 
it means to be absent from duty without furlough. 

I communicated my worries to the Rev. N. 
N. Crawford, D.D., of Penfield, and Mr. Craw- 
ford told me not to be troubled about it—that 
if I knew what had happened I would not 
bother myself. Mr. Crawford said he had no 
right himself to give me the news that would 
relieve me with regard to my absence from 
duty, but informed me that if I would call on 
Alexander H. Stephens, then Vice-President of 
the Confederacy, Mr. Stephens could tell me 
something that would put my mind at rest. 
This was on Monday afternoon, the 10th of 
April, 1865; but it was not until the following 
Friday that I took the train for Crawfordville, 
Ga., where Mr. Stephens lived. 

Upon entering the railroad car my old friend, 
Judge S. B. Hoyt, of Atlanta, hailed me and 
told me that he had news for me. 

“Old Abe is dead,” he said. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he went on, “they killed him in a 
theater in Washington last night.” 

I replied, “Good! Good! Good!” in such tones 
that it attracted the attention of the whole car. 
And when the news was made known at least 
a half-dozen men joined me in my exultation, 
and we had a regular glorification over Lin- 
coln’s death. 

Arrived at Crawfordville, I sought Mr. 
Stephens at his home, “Liberty Hall”, told him 
of my predicament with regard to my furlough 
having expired, and asked him for the informa- 
tion which my friend Mr. Crawford had said 
that he would be able to give me. Mr. Stephens 
informed me at once that General Lee had sur- 
rendered on the previous Sunday, April 9th, to 
General Grant, and that I need be in no hurry 
about returning to my duty so as to deliver the 
Confederate property in my hands to some 
United States officer. 

Then I told Mr. Stephens the news of the 
assassination of Lincoln, which I had picked 
up on the train on my way to Crawfordville. 

Mr. Stephens was smoking his pipe. He was 
a great smoker—always smoked a clay pipe 
with a long stem. After I told him my news 
he must have continued smoking for ten full 
minutes—perhaps fifteen—in complete silence. 
He was visibly affected. Finally he found his 
voice and said: 

“Sir, that is sadder news than the surrender of 
General Robert E. Lee.” 

At that moment I could not realize why he said 
this. It seemed incredible to me that he—Alexander 
H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy— 
should be so deeply and so keenly affected by the 
death of Lincoln, who had done more than any other 
man to crush the Confederacy. 

Mr. Stephens appeared to divine my thoughts, and 
he explained to me. The substance of what he said, 


“That (Lincoln’s assassination) is sadder news than the surrender of General 
Robert E. Lee 


. . I very much fear that our good Southern people have never 
understood Mr. Lincoln. He was a great and a goodman. I knew him well and in- 
timately, and the fallen Confederacy could have gone into no safer and more humane 
hands than Mr. Lincoln’s.’’—Alexander H. Stephens when told of Booth’s awful act 


By Dr. R. J. MASSEY 


with the news of Lincoln’s taking-off still fresh upon 
him, is as follows: 

“I very much fear that our good Southern people 
have never understood Mr. Lincoln. He was a great 
and a good man. I knew him well and intimately, 
and the fallen Confederacy could have gone into no 
safer and more humane:hands than Mr. Lincoln’s. 

“For months, to my mind, the ultimate surrender 
of the Confederate cause has been but a matter of 
time. Whilst I felt the approaching dissolution 
keenly, the poignancy of regret and despair was 
greatly mitigated at the thought of being in the 
hands of Mr. Lincoln, a noble, great and humane man.” 

Mr. Stephens spoke very feelingly of the high es- 
teem in which he had held Mr. Lincoln for nearly 
twenty years as one of the best and greatest men of 


Mr. Stephens in 1878 when 66 years old 


Contrary to the accepted belief, Mr. Stephens was not lame from birth, nor even an invalid. 
He was very fond of walking, and the accident which subsequently compelled 


him to use crutches occurred rather late in life, in the early seventies 


the country. He said that Lincoln’s good nature, 
kind heart, and liberality of sentiment always showed 
him to be a man of unusual mold, and that he very 
much feared his successor, Andrew Johnson, would 
never be able to fill his place. 

“As far as his duties of President of the United 
States would permit him,” said Mr. Stephens, “Mr. 
Lincoln was a friend to the Southern people. Under 
his administration, had he been permitted to live, 
the South would have fared far better than under 
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FROM AN OLD TIME DAGUERREOTYPE 


Mr. Stephens when 37 years old 


that of his successor, Andrew Johnson, who is 
a shrewd, cunning politician, and will hesitate 
at nothing to humble the South. He appears 
to be a natural born politician, a hater of 
the South, and her peculiar institution, 
slavery. He will not spare the slave-holder in any 
manner whatever. 

“This, sir, is the reason that to me the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln is sadder news than that 
of the surrender of General Lee. 

“At our last meeting, which was that of the late 
Hampton Roads Commission, I was more impressed 
with the greatness of heart, kindness of manner and 
liberality of sentiment toward mankind in general, 
shown by Mr. Lincoln, than ever before. Although 
representing a.cause and a section diametrically op- 
posed in sentiment and interest to that of the South, 
he was extremely kind and courteous to the Southern 
members of this Commission; and to me personally, 
he showed that same kind, genial, cordial manner 
that has so impressed me in his favor for nearly 

twenty years. 

“After the usual salutations between the 
Northern and Southern members of the Com- 
mission, most of whom had been on terms of 
friendship before in Washington City, and mu- 
tual inquiries about old acquaintances on both 
sides, the Commission finally got down to work. 
But it was self-evident from the very begin- 
ning that nothing tangible could be accom- 
plished. The North was careless of all else, 
save the integrity of the Union—the Union 
must be preserved at all hazards—and_ the 
South was as equally strenuous in the behalf 
of full recognition for the Confederate States 
as one of the nations of the earth. After a 
mutual exchange of demands and discussion of 
questions arising therefrom, the Commission 
soon concluded its session, having accomplished 
nothing. 

“In an informal way to me personally, Mr. 
Lincoln said, as well as I can remember: 

“ ‘Stephens, if left to you and me without es- 
pecial instructions from either side, you and I 
could settle this matter. 

“Tf I could be allowed to write the word 
“Union” the balance of this paper could be 
filled out with your own terms of Treaty of 
Peace.’ 

“Of course, nothing could be done as neither 
of us was competent to act, and this was the 
last of it. 

“Mr. Lincoln will rank in history next to 
Washington in the affections of the American 
people.” 

For the expression of such sentiments for 
Mr. Lincoln, and great regret at his death by 
Mr. Stephens, I was totally unprepared—es- 
pecially after the exhibition of my jubilant 
feelings expressed on the car only a few hours 
before, when I first heard the news of Lin- 
coln’s assassination. 

Mr. Stephens’ prophecy concerning Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the affections of the Americans con- 
cerned has come true. 

Lincoln and Stephens had known and re- 
spected each other for many years before the 
Civil War. Recently I read a letter which Mr. 
Lincoln wrote his brother from Washington in 
the Winter of 1847, while Congress was in ses- 
sion. A part of the letter I ccpied, as follows: 

“A few days ago I heard the best speech that it 
has ever been my lot to hear. It was delivered in the 
House of Representatives by a Mr. Stephens of 
Georgia. He was a thin, spare, cadaverous, consump- 
tive-looking man. He does not seem to weigh over 
eighty-five or ninety pounds. He perfectly capti- 
vated the house . . . He is decidedly by far the 
greatest speaker I ever heard in all my life.” 

An acquaintance quickly followed, and a friend- 
ship sprang up which lasted until Mr. Lincoln’s death. 
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For several years they were both mem- 
bers of the National Whig Executive Com- 
mittee; and thus discussed public ques- 
tions, in not only a public, but an inti- 
mate and informal way, with one another; $ 
their mutual esteem apparently growing 
stronger with the years. 

During the heated presidential campaign 
-of 1860, when Mr. Lincoln was the nom- 
inee of the Republican party for the pres- 
idency and the subject of secession was 
hotly discussed in the event of the success 
of the Republican party, Mr. Stephens 
was often heard to say that the South had 
no grounds, whatever, to fear ill conse- 
quences in the event of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. From letters he had received 
personally from Mr. Lincoln and news- 
paper clippings, besides the reported 
speeches of prominent men throughout the 
North, Mr. Stephens was of the opinion 
that Lincoln’s election would never in any 
manner jeopardize African slavery at the 
South. | 

At that time, Henry Ward Beecher pro- 
claimed such sentiments from the pulpit, 
and Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, 
the leading abolition paper of the country, said, “If 
the Cotton States shall decide that they can do better 
out of the Union than in it, we insist on letting them 
go in peace.” 

But a prime factor in helping Mr. Stephens form 
this conclusion, was a correspondence kept up be- 
tween Mr. Lincoln and himself. One of the letters 
of this correspondence is as follows: 


G 


“For your own eye only. 
7 “Springfield, Ill., Déc. 22, 1860. 
“Hon. A. H. Stephens—My Dear Sir: Your oblig- 
ing letter to my short note is just received, and for 
which please accept my thanks. I fully appreciate 
the present peril the country is in, and the weight of 
the responsibility on me. Do the people of the South 
really entertain fears that a Republican administra- 
tion would directly or indirectly interfere with the 
slaves, or with them about the slaves? If they do, 
I wish to inform you as a friend, and still I hope, not 
as an enemy, that there is no cause for any such fears. 
“The South would be in no more danger in this 
respect than it was in the days of Washington. f 
suppose, however, that this does not meet the case. 
You think that slavery is right, and ought to be ex- 
tended, while we think that it is wrong, and ought to 
be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It 
is the only substantial difference between us. 
“Yours truly, 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


In answer to this letter, Mr. Stephens wrote, 
December the 30th, 1860: 


“I shall hold your letter and appreciate it as 
you intend it. Personally I am not your enemy 
—far from it—and however widely we may differ 
politically, yet I trust we both have an earnest 
desire to preserve and maintain the union of the 
states, if it can be done upon the principles and 
furtherance of the objects for which it was 
founded . . . We at the South do think 
African slavery, as it exists with us, both morally 
and politically right. This opinion is founded 
upon the inferiority of the black race. You, 
however, and perhaps a majority of the North, 
think it is wrong I would have you un- 
derstand me as being not a personal enemy, but 
one who would have you do what you can to save 
our common country. At this time a word fitly 
spoken by you, would indeed, be like apples of 
gold in pitchers of silver You may per- 
petuate a Union. That depends upon the contin- 
gencies of war. Such a Union would not be the 
Union of the constitution.” 


The letter, “For your own eye only,” was kept 
from the public for several years. It was exposed 
in the Fall of 1866, just after Mr. Stephens re- 
turned from prison in Fort Warren, and this 
only, when it was necessary that Mr. Stephens 
should show to the public what were his views and 
those of Mr. Lincoln at the time of the writing 
of the same. The speech referred to by Mr. 
Lincoln, in 1847, was on the bill before Congress at 
that time known as “the $3,000,000 bil”. Mr. 
Stephens opposed it, declaring the bill would make 
slavery the paramount question, and lead to disunion 
—a prophecy which was too sadly and exactly fulfilled. 

Mr. Lincoln, beginning his letter with “For your 
own eye only,” shows very plainly the unbounded con- 
fidence he had in the “thin, spare, cadaverous, con- 
sumptive-looking little man from Georgia.” In this 
connection, it might be said that from the letters, 
which Mr. Lincoln had written, and his other utter- 
ances, it is believed by many men who knew his sen- 
timents, that if he had lived, the United States Con- 
gress would have never passed the Fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, grant- 
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Facsimile of Lincoln’s letter to Alexander H. Stephens 


ing to the ex-slave, the right of citizenship. Or, if 
it had passed it, he would have promptly vetoed it, 
as did Mr. Johnson, his successor. Such hold, how- 
ever, Mr. Lincoln had upon the Congress, that if he 
had vetoed it, Congress would not have sustained it 
over his head, as it did over Mr. Johnson. 
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Lincoln’s Friendship for Stephens 


STRIKING indication of, the esteem and warm 
personal friendship existing between Lincoln 
and Stephens has been told in the Century Magazine 
by Myrta Lockett Avary, and whose article contained 
the Lincoln letter reproduced herewith in facsimile. 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, for the United States 
government, and Mr. Stephens, Judge J. A. Camp- 
bell and Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, representing the Con- 
federacy, met at Hampton Roads in 1865 hoping to 
be able to arrange peace terms and provide for the 
immediate cessation of blood-shed. 

But their hopes were in vain; the peace conference 
failed of its object. 

In taking leave of the Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy, President Lincoln asked if there was any- 
thing he could do for him personally. 

“Nothing,” said Stephens. “unless you send me my 


Mr. Stephen’s favorite picture, taken by Goldin in 1866 


nephew, who has been for twenty months a prisoner 
at Johnson’s Island.” 

“Tet me have his name,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I will 
be glad to do it.” And he took the name—Lieutenant 
John A. Stephens, of Georgia—down in his note book. 

When Lincoln returned to Washington he tele- 
graphed to Johnson’s Island that Lieutenant Stephens 
should be put on parole, and should report to him 
at once, in Washington. 

Lieutenant Stephens himself was in ignorance of 
all this, and when an officer entered the prison and 
called out his name his first thought was that he was 
to be shot. He had been captured at the siege of 
Vicksburg, and had been imprisoned for five months 
in New Orleans before being sent to Johnson’s Island. 
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Arrived at Washington, Mr. Lincoln in- 
ae formed him that he would be exchanged, 
{ and gave him the freedom of the city. 
| Lieutenant Stephens stayed there for a 
couple of weeks, and then went on to 
Richmond, armed with a pass through the 
Federal lines, and bearing also Mr. Lin- 
coln’s photograph and the following letter 
(reproduced in facsimile in the adjoining 
column) to Vice-President Stephens: 


Executive Mansion, 

Washington, Feb. 10, 1865. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens: 
| According to our agreement your 
| nephew, Lieutenant Stephens, goes to you, 
bearing this note. Please, in return, to 
select and send me, that officer of the 
same rank, imprisoned at Richmond, whose 
physical condition most urgently requires 
his release. Respectfully, 

A. LINCOLN. 


This Lieutenant John A. Stephens left 
three children, all of whom are now liv- 
ing in Atlanta, Ga. They are Dr. Robert 
G. Stephens, Alexander W. Stephens, a 
lawyer, and Mrs. Robert Lee Avary. 

Alexander Hamilton Stephens was born in Talia- 
ferro County, Georgia, February 11, 1812. His early 
education was gained in the “old-field” schools. 

A society for the education of young men for the 
Presbyterian ministry became interested in him, and 
provided him with the means for education at Frank- 
lin College, now the State University, where he was 
graduated in 1832 at the head of his class. He did 
not enter the ministry, but he returned, with interest, 
the money advanced for him by the society, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding upon which he had 
received it. 

He taught school for a time, and, after three 
months’ study of law without a tutor, was admitted to 
the Bar at Crawfordville, his county-town, at the age 
of twenty-two. Two years later he was elected to 
the State Legislature, and after five years’ service 
there was sent to the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. There he remained from 1843 until 
1859, when he voluntarily retired. 

He became Vice-President of the Confederate 
States in 1861 and remained in office while that 
government lasted. After the fall of the Confederacy 
he was imprisoned in Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, 
from May until October, 1865. Although elected to 
the United States Senate in 1866, he was not per- 

mitted to take his seat, and he did not re-enter 
public life till 1873, when he became a member 
of the National House of Representatives, from 
which he voluntarily retired in 1882. In the Fall 
of that year he was elected Governor of Georgia, 
and died in the executive mansion, Atlanta, 
March 4, 1883, leaving a magnificent record as 
statesman, orator and writer. 

One historian declares that “his career is one 
of the most remarkable in American annals. With 
moral as well as physical courage, he was inde- 
pendent of party. He was devoted to the Union, 
but believed his ultimate allegiance due to his 
State, and when it seceded, he went with it; but 
in the conflict that ensued, his efforts were di- 
rected to a peaceful adjustment based on the 
principles upon which the Union was formed, 
for he held the Union itself secondary in im- 
portance -to those principles.” 

Although he had never been in thorough accord 
with the Whig party, he, until 1855, generally 
acted with that party simply because he pre- 
ferred its policy, on the whole, to that of the 
Democrats. 

When the Whig party became disorganized by 
affiliations of its Northern members with the 
Free-Soilers, he acted with the Democrats, op- 
posed the Know-Nothing party, and supported 
Douglas for the presidency in 1860. 

But as, in 1852, he would not act with the Whig 
party in its support of Scott, so in 1872 Mr. 
Stephens refused to act with the Democratic 
party in support of Horace Greeley. 

While he rejected as fallacious and inconsis- 
tent, the doctrine of nullification, Mr. Stephens 
believed thoroughly in the right of secession; but 
he was opposed to the policy of resorting to it 
in 1861 as a remedy for the political situation 

at that time. 

In the dedication of the second volume of his Con- 
stitutional View of the Late War Between the States, 
Mr. Stephens says: 

“To ‘the memory of those whose lives in the late 
War between the States were sacrificed, either in 
Battle, in Hospital, in Prison, or elsewhere—in de- 
fense of the Sovereign Right of Local Self-govern- 
ment, on the part of the Peoples of the several States 
of the Federal Union; and in defense of those Prin- 
ciples upon which alone, it, or any other Union of 
the States, can be maintained consistently with the 
preservation of Constitutional Liberty throughout 
the Country—this Volume is most solemnly, and 
sacredly dedicated !” 
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THE SCORNFUL 


A Little Story of a Young Folks’ 
Picnic and the Effect That It Had 


Upon the Hopes of Two Persons 


` 


By REINA MELCHER 


Illustration by ALICE BEACH WINTER 


UMMER had reached its height. A haze of languid heat hung 
low over garden and orchard and field; berry and bloom were 
swollen with sunshine; the woods lured one with sweet, heavy 
scents and glimpses of green shadow. 

In the town where dwelt Sylvia and Christopher, such weather was 
known as the picnic season. People who had outgrown their first 
fresh zest for life were loud in their complaints against the tem- 
perature, but smaller, wiser folk hailed it with delight and set 
forth on their frolics as eagerly as if the spur of mid-Winter 
were in the air. 

One sun-drenched morning, a big farm wagon, laden with 
fragrant hay, made merry progress from house to house, gath- 
ering in the girls and boys from every door-step. For to-day 
Miss Mary, the pretty school-mistress, was taking her pupils 
a-picnicking. Close by Miss Mary’s side, enthroned upon the hay, 
sat Sylvia, sweet as a rose in her pink frock, but unwontedly 
wistful. Others laughed and sang and chattered in a happy 
clamor, but Sylvia was silent. She puckered her brows despond- 
ently, and now and then she cast aggrieved glances toward the 
three big boys who perched in state on the driver’s seat. 

These three answered to the names of Joseph, Henry, and 

John, but they were generally referred to as the “Older Fellers”, 
a distinction from which they shrewdly extracted many advantages. 
The younger boys fetched and carried for them, submitting to be 
bullied for the sake of associating on any terms whatever with 
these manly beings. Among the group now in the wagon with 
them there beat but one hostile heart, and that was Sylvia’s. For 
they had taken Christopher away from her! 

Christopher himself was growing tall—too tall, the “Older 
Fellers” told him, to play with a girl. Of late they had admitted 
him more and more into their august companionship, and dazed 
with the honor they conferred upon him, Christopher listened to 
their counsels. 

“You'll never make a man of yourself, Chris, so long as you 
run round with a girl,” they said to him impressively, adding with wicked 
winks, “unless you’re her beau!” 

Christopher’s cheeks burned at the sentimental impeachment, for he 
had reached the age when a boy feels a morbid horror of being “soft”, 
and prides himself on his scorn of Woman. 

“Tm not her beau!” he indignantly declared. And thereafter he 
avoided her. 

Sylvia was slow to realize herself forsaken. More than one 
gentle overture she made before she acknowledged Christopher’s 
desertion, but when day after day passed without his seeking her, 
when she met him again and again in the company of the “Older 
Fellers”, she began to understand what had happened. Could she 
have known how unhappily he played his brave role of indifference, 
she might have been somewhat comforted, but she judged him by his 
deeds and condemned him therefor. To-day her heart was particularly 
sore, for memories of other picnics when Christopher, the faithful, had 
attended her, made the present occasion one of humiliating contrast. 
She had but a single consolation—that she could match her truant knight 
with a mien as haughty as his own. 

While she busied her mind with bitter reflections, the wagon was 
approaching Christopher’s home, and directly it drew up before the 
familiar gate. Christopher shouted to them excitedly from the open door 
where he had been waiting them, and Sylvia’s enemies, the “Older 
Fellers”, replied in tones of benevolent patronage. 

“Room for you here, Chris,” cried Henry when Christopher ran out 
and hesitated how to bestow himself. 

“Climb right up,” urged Joseph kindly. 

“C’mup,” grunted John, a passive youth who was content to echo wordier spirits. 

“You can sit by us, dear,” suggested Miss Mary, remembering Sylvia’s rights 
in the matter. But Sylvia herself, proud as a princess, spoke not at all, and 
Christopher sprang to a place between Joseph and John, his back set aggres- 
sively toward the weaker—but artful—sex. 

“How safe we shall feel with four men to take care of us!” murmured Miss 
Mary, and the “men”, to whom she alluded, straightened themselves with a fine 
show of size and strength, all unaware of the mischief in the flatterer’s eyes. 

Soon the wagon swung out into the open road where the sun blazed brightest. 

“Want your parasol raised?” asked Joseph of Miss Mary, grinning at her 
over his shoulder in unaccustomed gallantry. 

“Yes, please. How very thoughtful of you!” she answered demurely, hand- 
ing him a thing of foamy lace with which he struggled valiantly, and. finally 
returned wide-spread. For had she not called him a Man? 

He watched her tilt it over her head at a bewitching angle, and in that 
moment the wile of Woman had its way with him. A sudden pity for Christopher 
and Sylvia whom he had parted smote him, a fatuous affection for them, nay, 
for the whole world, swelled within his breast. 

Of the three “Older Fellers” Joseph was leader; his commands were law. 
It was he who had captured Christopher, and if he approved, Henry and John 
would release this recruit to their ranks as readily as they had enrolled him. The 
power was his, Joseph’s, and he would use it generously; yes, he would give 
Christopher back to Sylvia! 

By the time the picnic party reached the woods where they were to camp 
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He paused ... and looked into PER 
Sylvia’s shy eyes 


for the day, Joseph had attained to the amiability of angels. He was the first: 
out of the wagon, and straightway he went to lift Miss Mary down. 

“Come help the ladies,” he ordered his satellites, and amazed but obedient, 
John, Henry and Christopher followed in his wake, extending awkward hands 
to the small maids, while Joseph bore off Miss Mary in triumph. 

Sylvia alone disdained assistance. If Christopher had thought to lend her 
his arm, he was disappointed, for she leaped lightly down without so much as 
a look at the swains attending, and raced forward into the woods. To Christo- 
pher, she had never seemed so desirable and dear as when she fled like a moving 
flower into the forest. 

During the interval ere luncheon was laid forth, Joseph, contrary to his 
previous habit, constantly offered his services and appeared absurdly helpless 
for all his yearning to be useful. His queer behavior passed unnoticed by the 
busy little housewives whom he hindered, but there was one watching him with 
the attention his antics deserved. And this ore was Christopher. 

Not once did Joseph’s glance wander toward Miss Mary unobserved of Chris- 
topher, and when they all sat down to their woodland table, it was Christopher 
who saw the maneuver that landed the stricken youth at Miss Mary’s side. The 
little school-mistress was herself scarce twenty, and the worship of a sixteen- 
year-old lad touched as well as amused her. 

Christopher marked every flicker of his chief’s eye-lids, every sigh that stirred 
his bosom. Beholding these symptoms of weakness, Christopher’s veneration for 
the “Older Fellers” crumbled into fragments, and independence sprang from the 
ashes full-grown, This simpering, foolish Joseph should nevermore be leader 
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of his. He, Christopher, would henceforth do what 
he pleased! 

In the drowsy warmth of the afternoon, the pic- 
nickers scattered here and there through the woods, 
the girls hunting wild flowers, the boys searching for 
the nests of birds or other forest treasures. They 
were in groups of twos and threes, all save Sylvia who 
strayed off alone, her head held high until she could 
find some secret spot where her tears might fall un- 
seen. For to such utter woe had the defection of 
Christopher reduced her. 

Christopher saw her go, and as he waited for a 
hesitant moment, summoning courage to follow her, 
Joseph tapped him on the shoulder. 

“G’wan,” he whispered significantly, 
toward Sylvia’s retreating figure. 

“I was going,” Christopher responded, and his tone 
te was a declaration of rebellion. 

Once, Joseph would have resented it, but now he 
felt only a sense of fond fellowship for the brother 
man who suffered a malady similar to his own. 

“Say, Chris,” he breathed, rapture illumining his 
heavy features; “say, aint it bully bein’ in love?” 

Christopher did not answer, but wrenched his 
shoulder free of Joseph’s fraternal grasp, and has- 
tened in the direction whence Sylvia had dis- 
appeared. 

They had lunched in a little open glade round 
which the woods circled thickly; into these woods 
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KARL MARX 


Karl Marx, the greatest of modern Socialists, was born at Treves, Prussia, in 1818 
and died at London March 14, 1883. Educated in the universities of Bonn and Berlin, he 
became an ardent Hegelian but was soon caught in the whirlwind of political agitation. Ex- 
pelled from Prussia and France, he found a refuge in London where he completed the great 
economic system embodied in his chief work, “Capital”, 


is a success. Why not now extend our prin- 

ciples of government and try our hand at 

an economic democracy? This question was 
recently put to the young Americans in his class by 
the professor of economics in one of the largest uni- 
versities in America, and this question—with the cir- 
cumstances in which it was asked, and the character 
and position of the man who asked it—is the key to 
the title of the present writing. 

An economic democracy. We seem to be some- 
what familiar with the phrase, even if it does not 
quite enlighten us as to the details of the idea that 
was stalking through the head of the American uni- 
versity teacher who put it up to the young men under 
his influence; that is stalking, with long and rapid 
strides, through the heads of 80,000,000 Americans 
for whom this word economic has of recent years ac- 
quired a new meaning, full of possibilities and real- 
ities, dread and otherwise.—An economic democracy. 
What does it mean? 

` With the term Socialism we are familiar, and 
have been familiar for a long time. We must now 
figure on Socialism in casting up the chances in our 
national politics. The regular Socialist party has 
an active membership of 50,000, which pays a yearly 
due into the treasury of the party, and which can 
muster a national vote in the neighborhood of 500,000. 
In the great vortex of national Socialism there are 


T: political democracy of the United States 


Sylvia had gone, and hither Christopher bent his steps. 
When he entered them, she had already vanished, 
and he could only search blindly, but he was not dis- 
mayed. The long shadows of late afternoon seemed 
to come forward to meet+>him like weird living 
things; the trees played hide-and-seek with him as 
he passed in and out between them; here and there 
a flower, glimpsing rosily through the green, beckoned 
him onward in the belief that it was a bit of Sylvia's 
frock. 

Miss Mary had bidden her charges keep within 
call of one another, and at first Christopher heard 
gay “Halloos” ring out around him, but as he ad- 
vanced, regardless of all but his quest, silence closed 
about him, a silence deeper than the stillness of 
sleeping cities, yet throbbing with life, as if it vi- 
brated with the wings of myriad woodland creatures. 
Now and then there was the rustle of a stirring bird, 
the flash of a brilliant butterfly—nothing more. 

As Christopher fared on, he grew afraid of this 
strange breathing quiet, but no thought of turning 
back stayed his feet. For somewhere in the solitude 


‘and the silence was Sylvia, and he must find her. 


And then, as if to reward his valor, the tinkle of 
running water interrupted the stillness, and he 
stepped suddenly into a lighter, brighter space where 
the trees were young and slender, and a brook trailed 
between them like a silver ribbon. He paused—and 
looked into Sylvia’s shy eyes. 


at least one hundred 
thriving periodical pub- 
lications including, per- 
haps, half a dozen or so 
dailies in English and other languages. There 
are a few powerful weeklies, including an Appeal 
to Reason, published in Kansas, with a circula- 
tion of 400,000; and a few powerful monthlies, 
including a Wilshire’s Magazine, with a circula- 
tion of 300,000. We have incalculable deluges of 
Socialist printed matter in the form of books 
and pamphlets, the price of which is so low as 
to make the heart of the publisher in the general 
trade sink. We have our Socialist orators per- 
petually agitating from Maine to California, or 
even to Hawaii and the far Philippines; agitat- 
ing, oratorizing, propagandizing. It is a steady 
stream of words, printed and spoken; perennial 
and perpetual, the volume of which never slack- 
ens but increases year by year, while the flow 
of our regular political verbiage—say Repub- 
lican and Democratic—is bottled up and sealed 
except at election time. These are the activities 
of Socialism in the United States, as we know 
it—the old Socialism, which has boiled itself 
down into a “system”, with its catechisms, its 
question and answer, its ready-made and var- 
nished philosophical furniture, a complete set of 
which anybody can have delivered at his intel- 
lectual door free of charge. 

This is the old Socialism, the presence and 
purpose of which will bear a bit of scrutiny in 
order that we more clearly understand the new 

Socialism which, unconsciously socialistic and inchoate 
though it be, is sounding loud in the heads of the 
American people and is trying to vent itself in anti- 
trust laws, criminal prosecutions of large capitalists, 
and other “signs of the times”, clearly showing that 
we are approaching the fork in the road of national 
progress, one prong of which leads to a system of 
consolidated capital, while the other points to the 
“economic democracy” of the professor and his 
friends. 

For many years the United States was pointed 
out by prominent anarchist writers as an illustrious 
example of the beauty and beneficence of Anarchy 
when Anarchy is put into actual practice. Govern- 
ment, with all its restraints of trade, its interference 
with the private affairs of individuals, its taxation 
for the benefit of certain classes, its bureaus, pen- 
sions, protective tariffs, sumptuary laws, and its 
superserviceable officialdom in general, has always 
been abhorrent to the clear anarchistic soul. 

“For the sake of Heaven let us alone with your 
help and interference!” has been the cry of the 
American business man to advocates of government 
supervision and regulation of industry from George 
IV down. And certainly, save for a bit of protec- 
tive tariff, a subsidy now and then, and a few billion 
dollars in the way of soldiers’ pensions, industry in 
the United States, until very recent times, has been 
let alone well enough. On his last visit to this coun- 
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She was sitting on the farther bank of the brook, 
as close to earth as one of its blossoms; the stains of 
her swift flight through the forest were on her frock, 
her hands were scratched by branches that had 
brushed her too roughly, on her cheek a tear trembled 
like a drop of dew. 

“Oh, Christopher!” she cried, and in her voice 
was neither resentment nor pride. 

Into the shallow stream dividing them he splashed, 
unmindful of the stones that bridged it, and over 
which the little girl, despite her distress, had picked 
her way dry and daintily; straight through the water 
he plunged, and on to the bank that harbored Sylvia. 

“Oh, Sylvia!” he exclaimed in his turn, and his 
contrite heart thrilled through his speech. 

“Am I as good as a Boy—a Big Boy?” she de- 
manded of the dripping hero before her, quick to 
discern and profit by his tender mood. 

“Yes pP 

“Am I—better?” 

“Yes!” he repeated, even more fervently. 

They looked at each other for a moment, and then 
Christopher, with the impulse of the protector, looked 
around them. The shadows were deepening every- 
where. ` 

“We must go back,” he told her gently. 

“Yes,” she contentedly agreed; “we must go back.” 

And they started through the twilight—hand 
in hand. 


Socialism, Old and New, in 
the United States 


By M. A. LANE 


try, Prince Kropotkin, an 
anarchist of the old 


“Red” school, spoke in 
the highest terms of the 
industrial success of the United States, of the 
energy and prosperity of the American “captain 


of industry”, and of the freedom and high wages 
of the American workingman, all of which he 
attributed to the absence, or weakness, of govern- 
ment in this country, and to the fact, there- 
fore, that this country is a shining example of the 
beauty and beneficence of Anarchy when Anarchy 
is properly applied. Similarly, twenty or more years 
ago, anarchists like John Rae and Herbert Spencer 
wrote with much unctuousness about “the complete 
failure of Socialism in the United States”, compla- 
cently observing the reasons thereof—that Socialism 
was a complete failure in the United States because 
the Government of the United States was the weak- 
est government in the world. Since that time Social- 
ism has grown on this soil as we have seen. It has 
taken a solid grip on the American workingman, and 
it has infatuated many of our young rich men such 
as your Pattersors, your Wilshires, your Brisbanes, 
your Stokeses, and I know not how many more be- 
sides. It is a fixture here, and it is growing. 

What, then, is the matter with us? Has our Gov- 
ernment grown strong lately? Are we slipping away 
from the old ideals of liberty, of let-us-alone, of 
American individual rights, of hatred to government 
by force which our ancestors bled and died to estab- 
lish here to the sound of musket volleys that were 
heard around the world? Are the people of the 
United States not as free as they used to be when 
Socialism was a complete failure here, and when gov- 
ernment let industry alone? Is there a government 
here which governs us without our consent, and by 
this oppression stimulates and fosters the growth of 
Socialism? Must we either accept Socialism as inev- 
itable or say to all governing persons, “Keep your 
hands out of industry or we will wipe you away”? 


Government Grows Weaker 


With the foregoing questions in mind, we can see 
and understand the growth of Socialism in the United 
States without the slightest fear that we are likely 
to install a Caesar in the White House, or that we 
are going to be governed, even im the slightest par- 
ticular of our industrial lives, without our consent 
and our freely given and even our insistent consent 
that we shall be governed in just that way and in 
no other. If we go to the trouble of looking into the 
matter with as much interest as we might look into 
a business proposition, we shall probably see that 
the government of the United States, instead of grow- 
ing stronger (a thing to be dreaded indeed), has 
been in reality growing weaker year by year until 
to-day the governing person, before he can get him- 
self elected, must hold up his right hand and swear 
that he will interfere with industry to whatsoever 
extent the people deem needful; and, having got 
himself elected, he must forthwith proceed to drag 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 


William Morris was born at London in 1834 and died 
here October 3, 1896. He was educated at Oxford and as a 
young man originated his philosophy and art of decoration. 


died at Paris in 1778. 


our industrial captains from their mills and mines and 
make it hot for them accordingly. And let him see to it 
that he makes it hot enough—else he will have to reckon 
with the voter! 

The truth is that all of us are either Anarchists or So- 
cialists without knowing it;—more probably, we are a mix- 
ture of both: Anarchists when it puts plenty of money in 
our pockets, and Socialists when it keeps the other man 
from getting what we in our wisdom consider more than 
his due share. And how much, in our wisdom, do we con- 
sider the other man’s share? Very little; when our side 
has the best of the bargain; for we are a business-like, 
practical people who do not waste much time in theorizing 
over the right and the wrong of things, all things being well 
which end well (financially) with our affairs. When a 
people with national traits like these gets Socialism into 
its head—and gets it into its head right—we may look for 
large, important happenings which, as the demagogue’s 
phrase has it, will “stir the republic to its foundations”. 
The people are ruling this country with a vengeance—as 
when did they not rule it?—but the way they are ruling 
it does not mean to suit either the professional Anarchist 
or the professional Socialist, the one who would have no 
government at all, the other who would have nothing but 
government. And yet, candor will compel us to admit that 
we are kiting toward Socialism at a rate which threatens 
to carry us kiting into it before we have really found out 
just what it really is. 

Let us take a look at it, therefore, and figure out what 
it proposes to do for us, how it is going about its work, 
and somewhat of the funda- 
mental ideas upon which it rests 
its enormous claims. -Also a 
word or two about the men 
whose work and thought as So- 
cialists have had the most wide- 
spread influence on the world, 
about the manner in which 
their thought is still spread- 
ing, and the peculiar ideals 
that are rapidly growing up 
in the American mind as a 
combined result of the philos- 
ophy of these men and the 
present state of American in- 
dustry. Let us be fair with 
the Socialists; seeing light with 
them when we can; not seeing 
light with them where to our 
own eyes darkness, and dark- 
ness only, is. 

In considering Socialism in 
the United States three fac- 


tors are to be figured. First, 
the Utopian ideals which, 


through the influence of social- 
istic books (not branded with 
the word Socialism at all) are 
flitting through the minds of in- 
numerable Americans and which, 
were the opportunity offered, 
would readily be attempted in 
practice without fear of disas- 
trous results. Secondly, the 
practical, pragmatic Socialism 
taught by outright self-styled 
Socialists who know precisely 
what they are about and why; who say they are not Utopian 
dreamers at all, but found their doctrines on the most 
thoroughgoing revolutionary principles. And thirdly, un- 
conscious Socialism of virtually the whole American people 
who favor the establishment of laws against the business 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
Jean Jacques Rosseau was born at Geneva in 1712 and 
He was one of the first, most origi- 
nal and most powerlul of the social philosophers of Europe. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


Ferdinand Lassalle was born at Breslau, Prussia, in 1825 and died a 
Geneva in 1864. He was the prime mover in the great social-democrat wave 
that gave to Germany its present pre-eminence in Socialism. His early death 
was the outcome of a duel in which Lassalle defended the honor of a woman. 


EDWARD BELLAMY 
Edward Bellamy was born at Boston in 1850 and died 
in 1898. He was the son of a clergyman and was almost 
unknown until the publication of “Looking Backward”. 


doings of trusts and railroads, and the prosecution of the 
“rich malefactor” and the “predatory millionaire.” 

There is an opinion which seems to be an organic part of 
the social mind of Americans, that no man can honestly 
acquire vast sums of wealth. How vast a sum a man can 
honestly acquire has not as yet been defined, although you 
will hear citizens place it at one million dollars’ worth. 
Why one million, and net one hundred thousand or less, is 
not clear; but such is the fact. The American people seem 
to think it right to place some limit on acquisition. Bryan 
and others once believed an income tax would do it. How, 
was not explained. 

Glancing at these factors, the most impressive and alto- 
gether most beautiful and beneficent are those beautiful, 
beneficent, and quite human dreams of a Utopia in which 
all men will be honest and equal and in which, therefore, 
there will be universal happiness; the liberty, equality and 
fraternity—of the Millennium. Utopian dreams which over- 
master the gentle, kindly soul, to find concrete expression 
in books such as Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” 
and “Equality”, or as William Morris’s “News from No- 
where”, or as other, though less known, volumes of a sim- 
ilar purport. Of the Utopian Socialists in the United States 
Bellamy is far and away the best known and the most pow- 
erful. “Looking Backward” and “News from Nowhere” at- 
tack the problem of the future of human society from some- 
what different points of view, although one may imagine 
that the state of society described by Morris is Utopianism 
of a kind that would have been too strong for the mind of 
the practical American. In calling these works Utopian one 
borrows the word from hard- 
shell Socialists themselves, spe- 
cifically from the German 
writer Engels, whose work, 
“Socialism, Scientific and Uto- 
pian”, was at one time widely 
read. Utopian, however, is an 
adjective which all convinced 
Socialists should hesitate to use, 
for, looking broadly at the en- 
tire matter, it is rather difficult 
to figure why the Socialism of 
the Utopians is not every jot 
as “scientific” as the Socialism 
of any other person whatsoever, 
or indeed why Socialism, of 
any kind, is not quite as Uto- 
pian as that of the Utopians 
themselves. 

The influence of Bellamy 
and Morris in the United 
States is incalculable. but oddly 
enough the vast majority of 
those who -have been influenced 
by these two thinkers seem to 
be quite unaware of the Social- 
istic character of the very 
philosophy they seem to like so 
well. To understand the true 
meaning of Socialism it fs nec- 
essary first to give a few mo- 
ments’s thought to Socialism in 
general, or at least to glance 
at the fundamental conceptions 
of the authors whose works 
furnish the leaven with which 
is leavened the enitre lump of 
American thinking in this respect. 

Modern Socialism of the practical, business, or prag- 
matic kind grounds itself on the ideas chiefly of Karl Marx 
and of Ferdinand Lassalle, both of whom were Germans of 
Jewish origin. Marx’s book, “Capital” (Das Kapital), is 
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often said to be the Bible of the Socialists, and such it is 
—at least of the regular self-styled Socialists in America. 
To read its three ponderous volumes is a task which none 
but the student under the severe pressure of necessity need 
undertake. But there are several ideas in this work upon 
which the motive of the -socialistic action can be grounded, 
and these ideas live and work to-day in spite of all the 
efforts of criticism (and criticism from all kinds of critics, 
competent and incompetent) to annihilate them. “The 
right arm of Socialism,” says one critic, “is Marx’s theory 
of value—and Lassalle’s iron law of wages,”—whence he 
at once proceeds to demolish the whole structure. Now, 
while one can no more demolish the “iron law” of -.wages 
than one can demolish Euclid, this law, like Euclid’s prop- 
Ositions, is only true in theory—not in fact at all. 


The Laborer Owns No Capital 

The Socialists, with Marx and other authors who have 
developed and improved the philosophy and plans of their 
master, contend that all the evils of society, all poverty, 
crime, social cruelty, private and public wrong, general 
immorality, and the degradation of woman, are due to the 
great central fact of industry; namely, the ownership of 
capital by private individuals. By capital is meant all 
those things used in the making of new things or, as 
economists have it, “wealth that is used for the creation of 
new wealth.” A community such as the United States 
continuously manufactures a certain quantity of wealth and 
continually divides it among those associated in its making. 
The making, or creation, of the new wealth is called pro- 
duction; the division of the product is called distribution; 
and this division is accomplished in four ways: by interest, 
by wages, by profits, and by rent. The laborer secures his 
share of the produced wealth in the form of wages; the 
money owner his in interest; the “undertaker” of industry 
—call him business man—receives his share as profits; the 
landowner his as rent. . But note here the singularity of 
labor in this arrangement. The laborer owns no capital. 
Capital is owned absolutely by the land owners, the men 
of money, and the “undertakers”, and these, after paying 
an exceedingly small share of the surplus to the individual 
laborer, keep the rest for themselves. In this way certain 
of the individuals who own capital—and they are a com- 
paratively insignificant number—are enanbled to grow 
enormously rich, while the average laborer must, of neces- 
sity, remain poor forever. 

Is this social arrangement right? Is it just that such 
an almighty power as that which pertains to the ownership 
of capital should be given into the hands of private indi- 
viduals to uprear with it the enormous fortunes, the empire, 
the sway, the purple splendor of private luxury, and the 
dominion which the employing capitalist has over the lives 
—nay the life—of the vast majority that do the world’s 
work? 

; To this question the Socialist replies with all his soul, 
with all his mind, and with all his strength—No! And 
why? you ask. Because, he replies, the average value of 
any thing depends wholly upon the average amount of 
labor expended upon it. It is labor that clothes all things 
with all the value they have, all things belong to labor; and 
he who takes from labor the smallest share of the things 
created by it is robbing his fellow of his rights. There- 
fore, says the Socialist, when you are taking from the 
creator of wealth (the producer, or workman) a part of 
the things he with his labor has made, you are what we call 
“expropriating” him. (Expropriation: The act of taking 
away from or depriving an owner of his exclusive right to 
the possession of a thing that is his own.) The capitalist 
is therefore expropriating the workingman, say the Social- 
ists, and as expropriation, in this sense, is perfectly wrong, 
the whole system of rent, profits and interest, the three 
legs of the tripod of capitalism, is perfectly wrong also, 
and must be abolished, root and branch, before the real 
owners of the world’s wealth can come into their own. 

The proposal is certainly a daring one, and one also 
that tempts us to open wide our eyes in astonishment and 
inquiry. Abolish this system which has served the world 
so long and so well—if you look at it from the capitalist’s 
side of the fence—and which, one might say, came in almost 
with Adam; or at least with the “first pair” of monkey- 
men, if we adopt the other theory of the business. To 
abolish a system like this is easy to talk about and to wish 
for on Sunday while we are in church, but then surely not 
on Monday when we are back again at business! How are 
you going to do it—to abolish these things? 

We can abolish the system very easily, say the Social- 
ists, by expropriating the expropriators; by labor taking 
away from or depriving capitalists of their right to the ex- 
clusive use of capital, which is now their own. Hence this 
phrase, “Expropriate the expropriators”, has, in a way, be- 
come the banner around which all Socialists of every kind, 
scientific, Utopian, practical and theoretical, rally and cry. 
And one cannot but admire, when put to it, the very clever 
insight by which the Marxians see how it is to be done. The 
expropriation of the many by the few, they argue, is neces- 
sarily a very slow, difficult, and painful process; a process 
requiring much time, infinite patience, craft and cunning 
of a highly superior kind; for it must be done in a way 
that will not provoke resistence. The few are strong only 
with the strength of the mind; the many are strong with 
bodily strength and the strength of passion. The few must 
do it craftily and cunningly; with patience, with foresight, 
with self-control—the qualities pre-eminent of the suc- 
cessful capitalist. But once the expropriation of the many 
by the few is finished; once that capital has been centered 
in the hands of a sufficiently few—why then, the reverse 
process, that is, expropriation of the few by the many, will 
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be easy and quick; for the many, conscious of their! 
strength, can, by simply saying the word, abolish all pri- 
vate ownership of capital and thus, at a single stroke, 
abolish interest, profits, and rent at the same time. | 

But if you take the ownership of capital—of the “in- 
struments of production”’—-away from private individuals, 
into whose hands, then, will the ownership fall? What will 


- then become of the surplus of wealth which now goes to the | 


owners of capital and enables them to grow rich in an 
unlimited way? The ownership of capital will then, say 
the Socialists, fall to the entire people of the community. 
The public will own the mills, the mines, the railways, and 
other great plants which are now mainly owned by the 
trusts, and the entire product will go to the workers. In 
other words, you would have government ownership of in- | 
dustry, a proposal which, when described by these words, | 
“government ownership”, will not be startling to any cit- 
izen of the United States, so familiar are we all with the 
nation; and yet government ownership of industry is all the 
American Socialist wants, and that is all he wants because 
“government” in the United States is democratic, and govern- 
ment property in this country is the property of the whole 
people and not of aking. The American Socialist, therefore, is 
a government ownership man, and he is nothing else. Like- 
wise, the man who likes government ownership is a Social- 
ist—and he is nothing else, no matter how frightful the | 
word Socialism sounds to his ears. And he who believes | 
that the government should pass laws controlling the actions 
of capitalists and regulating trade is a partial Socialist, 
and in no sense an Anarchist, however much he may pre- 
tend to be one, 

The outright, conscious, self-styled Socialists of the 
Marxian school, who propagandize and put up candidates, 
appeal almost exclusively to the workingmen. They use 
the same old terms used by the promoters and defenders | 
of the old International Workingmen’ s Association, founded | 
at London in 1864, and long since extinct, of which Karl | 
Marx was the brains, and which is now called by historians | 
the “Red International”. These Socialists, like the An-. 
archists—Bakounin and Kropotkin were distinguished 
members of the International—use the red flag and the 
word-furniture that goes with it. We hear them speaking 
of “expropriating the expropriators”, They tell us of the | 
“bourgeois” class, the old term used to designate the rich, 
“middle class” business people in Europe—a class, very dis- 


. tinct from the nobility. You will hear them talk of the 


“proletary”, which in Socialist terms means the working 
people. These terms are out of place in America. They 
have no living meaning here, and find no sympathetic re- | 
sponse from that American who has not made a fervent | 
religion of Socialism, with Karl Marx’s “Capital” for his | 
gospel and Marx himself for his prophet. This useless and 
unfortunate terminology has cut off the propagandizing So- 
cialist from much sympathy he might otherwise have had. 
The American does not like to take his economic philosophy 
from a German university more than he likes to take it 
from a Russian nihilist, prince though he be. If we are to 
have Anarchy or Socialism here—and the people have not 
yet fully decided which they like best—it will probably be 
Thomas Jefferson or Edward Bellamy we will adopt as our 
prophet rather than a foreigner, however heroic the same 
foreigner may have been on the other side of the water. 

The Marxian Socialists in America will never sweep the 
United States, as they hope to do, by their peculiar methods 
of spreading their doctrine. More likely, they will be swept 
by the people of the United States, thus suffering the fate 
of all prodigiously zealous reformers. They are self-sacri- 
ficing. They put up their money (as much as they can) 
for the “good of the cause”. - Their publishing concerns are 
not run for profit; there is no graft in any of their activ- 
ities, and they are in reality a band of reformers who, like 
most reformers, imagine that it is they who are raising 
this great cloud of dust; whereas, in reality, it is not they 
at all, but a kind of wholly different American, robust and 
radical-conservative, a fine type of whom is found in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. A rather careful consideration of all the 
facts will not convince the unprejudiced inquirer in the 
belief that it is these foreign Socialists, with their foreign 
nomenclature, that has produced the rapid growth of so- 
cialistic opinion in America. 


The Theory of Average Value 


And yet it will be impossible to deny to the Marxans 
whatever credit there may be for the main conceptions of 
modern Socialism. The theory that the average value of a 
thing is determined by the average amount of labor mixed 
with it is not inviting, but still the Marxian doctrine—that 
the moral character of a community springs out of the in- 
dustrial conditions under which the community is compelled 
to live—is not without intelligent defenders who can hardly 
be called Socialists in the Marxian sense. The idea—that 


moral character is produced by industrial environment—is |. 


the theory on which every modern attempt at reform, in- 
cluding even. religious reforms, is based, and it gains in 
plausibility when we consider that that most popularly ex- 
ecrated person, the malefactor of great wealth, would prob- 
ably not be a malefactor at all, but a most exemplary and 
hard-working citizen, were it not for this same system of 
rent, interest, wages, and profits, which permits him to 
grow a new tentacle every twenty-four hours. 

At the same time, if we admit that this idea of axe 
is true, we must ground it on foundations infinitely deeper 
and broader than those which Marx himself laid down. The 
man who is an actual thief under the present system of in- 
dustry would be a thief in his heart under any other system; 
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FOUND OUT 
A Trained Nurse Discovered It’s Effect. 


No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink than a 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes 
Barre, Ra., writes: “I used to drink 
strong eoffee myself, and suffered great- 
ly from headaches and indigestion. 

“While on a visit to my brothers I had 
a good chance to try Postum, for they 
drank it altogether in place of ordinary 
coffee. After using Postum two weeks 
I found I was much benefited and finally 
my headaches disappeared and also the 
indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been left 
off and Postum used. 

“I observe a curious fact about Pos- 
tum used among mothers. It greatly 
helps the flow of milk in cases where 
coffee is inclined to dry it up, and where 
tea causes nervousness. 

“I find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. They most 
always serve it before it has been boiled 
long enough. It should be boiled 15 or 
20 minutes after boiling begins and 
served with cream, then it is certainly a 
delicious beverage.” 
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Is the Mecklenburg 
Declaration a Myth? 


The evidence placed 
before President 
William H. Taft in 
triable shape. Au- 


thorities quoted to 
throw best light up- 


on mooted question. 
Old records, recent- 
ly unearthed, indi- 
cate that Mecklen- 
burgers acted first 


RESIDENT TAFT’S 
P acceptance of the 
invitation to be 
present at the May 20th 
celebration of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has fanned anew 
the flames of this famous century-old controversy. Is the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence a “myth”? 

This is the discussion that is raging more fiercely than 
ever, and over which the press and people of the Carolinas 
are arrayed in hostile camps. 

From the banks of the placid Cooper, Westward the tide 
of controversy rolls to the turgid waters of the Congaree, 
and there, gathering reinforcements, dashes on through ‘the 
Waxhaws and against the red hills of old Mecklenburg. 

The spectator, standing aloof from the turmoil, finds it 
dificult to understand the intensity of the animus with 
which a purely historical problem is invested. Perhaps the 
secret of it is that it is something of a family fight. Why 
people of one blood are more bitter in their animosities and 
jealousies, is “something no fellow can find out”, in the 
language of Dundreary. : 

The Carolina controversialists are practically all of the 
Scotch-Irish strain, and when Scotch-Irish meets Scotch- 
Irish, then comes the tug of war. Since the days when Pres- 
- ident Andrew Jackson, a Mecklenburg-born Scotch-Irish- 
man, threatened to hang John C. Calhoun, a South Carolina 
Scotch-Irishman, over a little controversy about Nullifica- 
tion, the famous remark between the Governors has not 
passed as frequently as it might have done. In the present 
controversy, Deacon Hemphill, of the Charleston News and 
Courier, leads the assaulting forces, with “The Mecklenburg 
Declaration is a Myth” inscribed on his banner, while Elder 
Caldwell, of the Charlotte Observer, stands “four square to 
all the winds” of envious detraction, a tower of strength to 
the Mecklenburg cause. David and Jonathan in all things 
else, in the Mecklenburg matter these two have drawn their 
swords and thrown away the scabbards. Tender hearted as 
a woman, ordinarily, the Mecklenburg, Elder has been heard 
to say the good Deacon Hemphill “ought to be hanged”, and 
the Deacon, though noted for his pacific and 
parliamentary leanings, has applied language to 
his Presbyterian brother of which the church 
ought to take notice. 

The public mind has been befogged regarding 
the merits of the Mecklenburg question by the 
cloud of words in which it has been enveloped. 
Stripped of the speculations, opinions, assertions, 
inferences, assumptions and deductions of the 
disputants, what 
are the facts in the 
case. for which 
Judge Taft would 
call if he were go- 
ing to pass on it 
in a judicial ca- 
pacity ? 

First, what are 
the record facts? 

Owing to the 
burning of the 
dwelling-house of 
the custodian of 
the records of the 
Revolutionary con- 
vention and com- 
mittee and of 
many of his pa- 
pers, these are few. 
But their loss has 
been partially re- 
paired by the un- 


Rock House, built in 1764 by Hezekiah Alexander, 
one of the Mecklenburg leaders, where Waight- 
still Avery, probable author of the May 31st Re- 
solves, boarded 


By JAMES H. MOORE 


Author of “Defense of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence’? Etc., Etc. 


Mecklenburg County Courthouse and Monument on the site of Queen’s Museum 
Academy, where the Preliminary Independence Debates were conducted 


Interesting data con- 
cerning a matter 
which has been re- 


sponsible for that 
century-old contro- 
versy, and now set- 
ting the people of the 
two Corolinas by the 
ears, is presented by 
one who believes in 
Mecklenburg claims 


earthing of record evi- 
dences from unexpected 
sources. The rccord evi- 
dences are comprised 
chiefly in the following: 

Extract from Governor 
Josiah Martin’s Proclama- 
tion, which was issued August 8, 1775: 

“And whereas I have also seen a MOST INFAMOUS 
publication in the Cape Fear Mercury importing to be 
resolves of a set of people stiling themselves a Commit- 
tee of Mecklenburg, MOST TRAITEROUSLY DECLARING THE 
ENTIRE DISSOLUTION OF THE LAWS, GOVERNMENT AND CON- 
STITUTION OF THIS COUNTRY, AND SETTING UP A SYSTEM 
OF RULE AND REGULATION REPUGNANT TO THE LAWS AND 
SUBVERSIVE OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT.”—Colonial 
Records of N. C., 142-144. 

Moravian Historical Record, made and buried in 1783; 
discovered in 1904: 

“I cannot leave unmentioned at the end of the 
1775th year that already in the Summer of this year, 
that is in May, June, or July, the County of Meck- 
lenburg, in North Carolina, DECLARED ITSELF FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT OF ENGLAND, AND MADE SUCH ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAWS AMONG 
THEMSELVES, AS LATER THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS MADE 
FOR ALL. This Congress, however, considered these pro- 
ceedings PREMATURE.”—Translation from German script 
discovered in archives of Moravian Church at Betha- 
nia; N. C. 

(This is literally the testimony, after 117 years, of ONE 
RISEN FROM THE DEAD.) 

Extract from John McKnitt Alexander’s Historical 
Notes, made in 1800: 

“We (the County) DECLARED OURSELVES A FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT PEOPLE, But IN A FEW DAYS (AFTER 
COOLING) A CONSIDERABLE PART OF SAID COMMITTEEMEN 
CONVEENED and employed Capt’n Jack (of Charlotte) to 
go express to Congress (then in Philadelphia) with a 
Copy of all resolutions. - . (We were PREMATURE). 
Congress never had our sd laws on their table for dis- 
cussion, though sd Copy was left with them by Capt'n 
Jack.” 

Here is positive record testimony from three 
different sources, expressed in the most explicit 
words the language affords, saying that Meck- 
lenburg County declared independence. One 
record was made by a hostile party, one was 
made by a neutral party, and one made by a 
friendly party. The circumstances preclude the 
theory of collusion. John McKnitt Alexander, 
the Secretary of the Mecklenburg Convention that 
i issued the Declara- 
tion, did not know 
the existence of 
either the Royal 
Governor’s procla- 
mation or the se- 
cret Moravian rec- 
ord when he repro- 
duced from recol- 
lection his state- 
ment of what the 
minutes of the 
Convention con- 
tained after they | 
were burned in 
1800. They were 
buried in the unex- 
plored archives of 
a church and the 
State. The remark- 
able accuracy of 
the agreement of | 
these records, made | 
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by three such widely separated but eminent contemporary 
authorities as the Royal Governor, the Moravian histo- 
rian, Traugott Bagge, and the Secretary of the Conven- 


‘tion, can only be accounted for by the fact that the Meck- 


lenburg event was one of general notoriety at the time. 


Dodging the Records 


What is the answer the anti-Mecklenburgers make to’ 


this array of record evidences? Let us take William Henry 
Hoyt, the leading authority on that side of the question, a 
New England professor who has written the completest 
and fairest attack on the Declaration. 

Mr. Hoyt’s position is, that Governor Martin, the Mora- 
vian historian, John McKnitt Alexander, General Joseph 
Graham and the score of other eye-witnesses of the Con- 
vention, who, when the fact was first disputed, made 
affidavit that they were present when the people of the 
County declared independ- 
ence, all labored under a de- 
lusion as to the action taken 
by the Convention. The 
Mecklenburgers adopted the 
May 31st Resolves (the pa- 
per prepared for Congress 
by the select committee at 
the subsequent meeting, “af- 
ter cooling”, to which Alex- 
ander- refers) which were 
“so much like a Declaration” 
they did not know the dif- 
ference, but which was not 
a Declaration at all for the 
purposes of this controversy, 
is Hoyt’s explanation. 

We shudder to think that 
these ignorant Mecklenburg- 
ers might have been hanged 
or “boiled in oil” or some- 
thing, more than a century 
and a quarter ago, when 
Governor Martin “recovered 
the lost authority of govern- 
ment” and gave them “due 
notice”, as he said in a dispatch to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Secretary for the Colonies, it was his purpose to do, all 
through a misapprehension of the meaning of the English 
language, and because Mr. Hoyt had not yet been born 
to set all parties right. 

A sample of Hoyt’s premises and conclusions will suffice: 

“Governor Martin’s language can be properly ap- 
plied to nothing less than a DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 

ENCE, but—” (Hoyt, p. 59.) 
and then he applies it to something “less than a Declaration.” 
The Moravian record is considered 
“, . . one of the most valuable pieces of evidence of 
the supposed declaration, but— . . it must be un- 
derstood as relating to them” [the May 3lst Resolves]. 
Hoyt, pp. 117-120. 

“Tt will be observed that the Mecklenburg resolves 

of May 31, 1775, constitute a virtual declaration of in-.. 
1 dependence.”—(Hoyt, p. 28.) 

“In effect, Mecklenburg County declared independ- 
ence, subject to a contingent limitation . and was 
never afterwards under British rule.”—Hoyt, p. 29.) 

“The result was the same as if absolute independ- 
ence had been declared.”—(Hoyt, p. 111.) 

“Demonstration of the genesis of the myth .. . 
may now be attained.”—(Hoyt, p. 112.) 

A declaration of independence, in fact, reduced by a 
process of whittling and hair-splitting, to a “myth”. And 
this is called “the modern scientific method” of making 
history. But the young Harvard professor of history did 
not mean what he said. He weakly fell into the adoption 
of Deacon Hemphill’s slogan, which may be very well for 
newspaper purposes, but not for the purposes of history. 


Troubles of a Historian 


Twice the Legislature of North Carolina has been the 
storm-center of the controversy. When it first arose in 
1831 the Legislature investigated the evidences of the Decla- 
ration and recorded its judgment that no fact of the Revo- 
lution was better established. The May 20th date was 
placed on the flag of the State and on its great seal. 

In 1908 Captain S. A. Ashe, a North Carolinian of dis- 
tinguished lineage and attainments, published a history of 
North Carolina in which he sided with the anti-Mecklen- 
burgers. At the session of the Legislature in 1909 a bill was 
introduced to authorize the public school boards to pur- 
chase Captain Ashe’s history for the rural school libraries. 
A storm of opposition was aroused, the Speaker of the 
House, a Mecklenburg descendant, left his gavel to work 
against the bill, and it was defeated. 

Captain Ashe admits that the Mecklenburgers declared 
independence, but he claims the authenticity of the May 
31st Resolves to the exclusion of the May 20th Declaration. 
He follows Hoyt’s theories faithfully, gives prominence to 
the arugments against the May 20th Declaration, ignores 
the arguments for it, and slurs the facts that favor it. 

For example: 

He passes lightly over the Moravian record with its posi- 
tive testimony, accepts the Hoytan theory that it had refer- 
ence to the May 31st Resolves, and, in a footnote, treats 
with scant courtesy this remarkable piece of evidence. 

Miss Adelaide L. Fries made a scientific study of this 
record, discovered in 1904, and fixed the date of its writing 
as 1783, Every critic of Miss Fries’ work has given her 


- Lord Cornwallis’s Headquarters, in October, 1780. He remained 
in Charlotte fifteen days, and declared Mecklenburg “the most 
rebellious section in America” 
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credit for the excellence and fidelity of her demonstra- 
tion of the date of the writing, with the sole exception 
of Captain Ashe. 

Hoyt says of it (page 119): 

“The date and authorship of this paper . . . 
have been ESTABLISHED by Miss Adelaide L. Fries.” 
Ashe says of it in a foot-note (page 460): 

“Miss Fries asserts that he (Traugott Bagge, the 
Moravian annalist) wrote in 1782.” 

Captain Ashe is positive that there was only one meeting 
in Mecklenburg in May, 1775—the May 30th meeting—and 
only one paper adopted (the May 3lst Resolves), in the 
face of the testimony of Alexander and others that there 
were two meetings, but on page 454 he says, with entire 
assurance, that in “March and April [preceding] there had 
been many meetings of the Committee of Safety in Meck- 
lenburg”. And yet there is absolutely no evidence that 
Mecklenburg had a commit- 
tee of safety prior to May, 
1775. Captain Ashe was evi- 
dently aware of this, for on 
page 425, noting the fact 
“that the earliest proceed- 
ings of any committee that 
have’ been preserved are 
those of Rowan County” 
(proceedings dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1775,) he adds, “and 
doubtless the inhabitants of 
Mecklenburg County were 
equally forward under the 
influence of Tom Polk, the 
Alexanders and the Bre- 
vards,’ an assumption pure 
and simple, insofar as it 
tentatively provides for a 
Mecklenburg committee of 
safety prior to May, 1775. 
The May 3ist Resolves are 
the earliest evidences of the 
existence of such a commit- 
tee, and the aim is to dodge 
the meeting that created the 


_ committee. It could not have created itself, but was created 


and constituted by the May 20th Convention. The fact that 
Tom Polk, as Colonel of the county militia, issued the call 
for the May convention, shows that there was no committee 
in existence whose peculiar function it was to call the people 
together. And the fact that “the Committee”, in prescribing 
rules in the subsequent conventions, made no provision for its 
own succession, shows that it was a part of the machinery of 
the convention, created in the usual way. Besides, the 
“express” with the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
Wilmington on May 8th, and, the news having been rapidly 
disseminated throughout the province, the Mecklenburgers 
must have been slow instead of “forward” not to have held a 
patriotic meeting until May 30th and to have omitted any 
mention of the Lexington bloodshed in their proceedings. 


Captain Jack’s Famous Ride 


It is agreed that Dr. Ephraim Brevard, a country physi- 
cian, was the author of the paper adopted by the independ- 
ence meeting. Ashe says Dr. Brevard “prepared” the reso- 
lutions and he recites the May 31st Resolves as those “pre- 
pared”. The May 3lst Resolves are the work of a lawyer 
skilled in the technique of the practice. They have the ear- 
marks of Waightstill Avery, Mecklenburg’s only resident 
lawyer. They have none of the earmarks of Brevard. The 
May 20th Declartion has the earmarks of Brevard (who 
died in 1781) strongly emphasized, even to his favorite 
words and phrases. That he could not have written the 
“Resolves” it is only necessary critically to compare them 
with his “Instructions to Mecklenburg’s Representatives” to 
make clearly manifest. That the same hand that penned the 
“Instructions” penned the May 20th Declaration is as evident 
as the duplication of the same words and phrases in many 
places can make it. 

The people of Mecklenburg had been called to meet to 
consider the state of the country on the 19th of May, 1775. 
In the meantime, the news of the bloodshed at Lexington, 
Mass., on the 19th of the previous month, had reached them, 
and precipitated them into a declaration of independence, 
which was finally adopted on May 20th and read to the peo- 


ple for their ratification by Colonel Tom Polk from the steps | 


of the log courthouse which stood in the forks of the road, 
now the public square of Charlotte, a modern city of 40,000 
population or more, and the center of the most considerable 
manufacturing and industrial area in the South, Eleven 
days later, the select committee of correspondence consti- 
tuted by the Convention, met, and a code of laws having 
been prepared for the government of the independent 
County—in all probability by Waightstill Avery, the only 
resident lawyer, since the paper could only have been di- 
gested by a lawyer—it was incorporated in a memorial to 
Congress, stating the action that had been taken by the 
County, and it was expressed with other papers by the 
hand of Captain James Jack to Philadelphia, where the 
body was sitting, for the purpose of obtaining its sanction 
of what had been done. The Congress was at that particular 
juncture deeply concerned in bringing about reconciliation 
with England and suppressed any mention of Captain 
Jack’s mission. 


Mr. Hoyt frankly admits that Captain Jack’s papers | 


were suppressed and shows clearly that the Philadelphia 
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MARTIN EDEN 
By JACK LONDON 


ILLUSTRATION BY ROBERT EDWARDS 
; Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Martin Eden, a strapping young sailor, while on a San Francisco ferry-boat, saves Arthur Morse from 
an attack by hoodlums. Morse, several days later, takes Eden home with him to dinner. In the Oakland 
mansion the sailor meets Ruth, young Morse’s sister. Martin is uneducated and unambitious, but after 
meeting his friend’s sister he determines to acquire knowledge and win to her plane in life. Although 
repelled by his uncouthness, Ruth is strangely attracted by Martin, and she encourages him in his de- 
sire to learn. She lends him volumes of Browning and Swinburne, and Martin frequents the free library 
in his search for books that will give him knowledge. He spends his days and nights in reading. He 
undergoes a ‘sort of moral revolution. Ruth’s cleanness and purity react upon him and he feels in his 
being a growing need to be clean. He washes his teeth, polishes his nails, and presses creases in his 
trousers. He still smokes, but drinks no more. One night, from the second balcony of a theater, he sees 
Ruth in the orchestra circle, and, indifferent to the play, he feasts his eyes upon her. While lingering at 
the entrance, hoping to catch another glimpse of his idol, two girls of his own class boldly scrape ac- | 
quaintance with him. Their tawdriness and lack of all that he loves in Ruth, affects him with a spiritual | 
nausea. He calls on Ruth again and she notes the difference in him. He tells her of his ambition to get 
knowledge—‘‘to make his way to the kind of life you have in this house’—and asks her to help him. 
She catches the impression of power in the very groping of his mind, and advises him to go to school; 
to study grammar. Martin’s money gives out, and he joins a treasure-seeking expedition to the South 
Seas in order to get the wherewithal to pursue his studies at home; he boards with a married sister, 
wife of a miserly grocer. On the voyage he devotes all his spare time to his text-books and becomes 
conscious of the strides he is making in gaining knowledge. Returning home, he decides to become an 
author, and immediately writes several stories which he sends to well-known publications. He does not 
call upon Ruth until he has finished this work. He tells her of his new ambition. She tells him he 
needs a thorough education. He decides to try for the high school. He fails in everything save gram- 
mar. Ruth is deeply disappointed because of Martin’s failure. At her request, he escorts her to a lec- 
ture, and on the way they meet Lizzie Connolly. One Sunday evening, while Martin is calling at the 
Morse home, young Olney is present, and Herbert Spencer is discussed. Martin declares, during the talk, 
that Spencer and ‘‘all thinkers on general subjects” rely upon the specialists for their facts. 


CHAPTER XIII (Concluded) 


OU’RE right, Martin,” Olney said. “You know what you’re after, and 
Ruth doesn’t. She doesn’t know what she is after for herself even. 

“Oh, yes,” Olney rushed on, heading off her objections, “I know | 

you call it general culture. But it doesn’t matter what you study if you want 

general culture. You can study French, or you can study German, or cut them 

both out and study Esperanto, you'll get the culture tone just the same. You can 

study Greek or Latin, too, for the same purpose, though it will never be any use 

to you. It will be culture, though. Why, Ruth studied Saxon, became clever in 

it—that was two years ago, and all that she remembers.of it now is ‘Whan that 
sweet Aprile with his schowers soote’—isn’t that the way it goes? 

“But it’s given you the culture tone just the same,” he laughed, again heading 
her off. “I know. We were in the same classes.” | 

“But you speak of culture as if it should be a means to something,” Ruth 
cried out. Her eyes were flashing, and in her cheeks were two spots of color. 
“Culture is the end in itself.” 

“But that is not what i-artin wants.” 

“How do you know?” 

“What do you want, Martin?” Olney demanded, turning squarely upon him. 

Martin felt very uncomfortable, and looked entreaty at Ruth. 

“Yes, what do you want?” Ruth asked. “That will settle it.” 

“Yes, of course, I want culture,” Martin faltered. “I love beauty, and culture 
will give me a finer and keener appreciation of beauty.” 

She nodded her head and looked triumph. 

“Rot, and you know it,” was Olney’s comment. “Martin’s after career, not 
culture. It just happens that culture, in his case, is incidental to career. If he 
wanted to be a chemist, culture would be unnecessary. Martin wants to write, 
but he’s afraid to say so because it will put you in the wrong. 

“And why does Martin want to write?” he went on. “Because he isn’t rolling 
in wealth. Why do you fill your head with Saxon and general culture? Because 
you don’t have to make your way in the world. Your father sees to that. He 
buys your clothes for you, and all the rest. What rotten good is our education, 
yours and mine and Arthur’s and Norman’s? We’re soaked in general culture, 
and if our daddies went broke to-day, we’d be falling down to-morrow on teachers’ 
examinations. The best job you could get, Ruth, would be a country school or 
music teacher in a girls’ boarding-school.” 

“And pray what would you do?” she asked. 

“Not a blessed thing. I could earn a dollar and a half a day, common labor, 
and I might get in as instructor in Hanley’s cramming joint—I say might, mind 
you, and I might be chucked out at the end of the week for sheer inability.” 

Martin followed the discussion closely, and while he was convinced that Olney 
was right, he resented the rather cavalier treatment he accorded Ruth. A new 
conception of love formed in his mind as he listened. Reason had nothing to do 
with love. It mattered not whether the woman he loved reasoned correctly or 
incorrectly. Love was above reason. If it just happened that she did not fully 
appreciate his necessity for a career, that did not make her a bit less lovable. 
She was all lovable, and what she thought had nothing to do with her lovableness. 

“What’s that?” he replied to a question from Olney that broke in upon his 
train of thought. 

“I was saying that I hoped you wouldn’t be fool enough to tackle Latin.” 

“But Latin is more than culture,” Ruth broke in. “It is equipment.” 

“Well, are you going to tackle it?” Olney persisted. 

Martin was sore beset. He could see that Ruth was hanging eagerly upon 
his answer. 

“I am afraid I wont have time,” he said, finally. 
have time.” 

“You see, Martin’s not seeking culture,” Olney exulted. 
somewhere, to do something.” 

“Oh, but it’s mental training. It’s mind discipline. It’s what makes discip- 
lined minds.” Ruth looked expectantly at Martin, as if waiting for him to change } 
his judgment. “You know, the foot-ball players have to train before the big | 
game. And that is what Latin does for the thinker. It trains.” 

“Rot and bosh! That’s what they told us when we were kids. But there is 
one thing they didn’t tell us then. They let us find it out for ourselves after- 
wards.” Olney paused for effect, then added, “And what they didn’t tell us 
was that every gentleman should have studied Latin, but that no gentleman | 
should know Latin.” 

“Now that’s unfair,’ Ruth cried. 
just in order to get off something.” 

“It’s clever all right,’ was the retort, “but it’s fair, too. 
know their Latin are the apothecaries, the lawyers, and the Latin professors. 
And if Martin wants to be one of them, I miss my guess. But what’s all that got 
to do with Herbert Spencer, anyway? Martin’s just discovered Spencer and he’s 
wild over him. Why? Because Spencer is taking him somewhere. Spencer 
couldn’t take me anywhere, nor you. We haven’t got anywhere to go. You'll | 
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get married some day, and Ill have nothing to do | 


but keep track of the lawyers and business agents 
who will take care of the money my father’s going 
to leave me.” 

Olney got up to go, but turned at the door and 
delivered a parting shot. 

“You leave Martin alone, Ruth. He knows what’s 
best for himself. Look at what he’s done already. 
He makes me sick sometimes, sick and ashamed of 
myself. He knows more now about the world, and 
life, and man’s place, and all the rest, than Arthur, 
or Norman, or I, or you, too, for that matter, and in 
spite of all our Latin, and French, and Saxon, and 
culture.” 

“But Ruth is my teacher,” Martin answered, 
chivalrously. “She is responsible for what 
little I have learned.” 

“Rats.” Olney looked at Ruth, and his ex- 
pression was malicious. “I suppose you'll be 
telling me next that you read Spencer on her 
recommendation—only you didn’t.. And she 
doesn’t know anything more about Darwin and 
evolution than I do about King Solomon’s 
mines. What’s that jaw-breaker definition 
about something or other, of Spencer’s, that 
you sprang on us the other day?—that in- 
definite, incoherent homogeneity thing. Spring 
it on her, and see if she understands a word of 
it. That isn’t culture, you see. Well, tra la, 
and if you tackle Latin, Martin, I wont have 
any respect for you.” 

And all the while, interested in the discus- 

sion, Martin had been aware of an irk in it as 
well. It was about studies and lessons, dealing 
with the rudiments of knowledge, and the ` 
schoolboyish tone of it conflicted with the 
big things that were stirring in him—with 
the grip upon life that was even then 
crooking his fingers like eagle’s talons, 
with the cosmic thrills that made him 
ache, and with the inchoate consciousness 
of mastery of it all. He likened himself 
to a poet, wrecked on the shores of a 
strange land, filled with power of beauty, 
stumbling and stammering and vainly trying 
to sing in the rough barbaric tongue of his 
brethren in the new land. And so with him. 
He was alive, painfully alive, to the great uni- 
versal things, and yet he was compelled to pot- 
ter and grope among schoolboy topics and de- 
bate whether or not he should study Latin. 

“What in hell has Latin to do with it?” he 
demanded before his mirror that night. “I 
wish dead people would stay dead. Why 
should I and the beauty in me be ruled by the 
dead? Beauty is alive and everlasting. Lan- 
guages come and go. They are the dust of 
the dead.” 

And his next thought was that he had been 
phrasing his ideas very well, and he went to bed 
wondering why he could not talk in similar 
fashion when he was with Ruth. He was only 
a schoolboy, with a schoolboy’s tongue, when 
he was in her presence. 

“Give me time,” he said aloud. “Only give 
me time.” 

Time! Time! Time! was his unending plaint. 


CHAPTER XIV 


T was not because of Olney, but in spite of Ruth, 
and his love for Ruth, that he finally decided not 
to take up Latin. His money meant time. There 
was so much that was more important than Latin, so 
many studies that clamored with imperious voices. 
And he must write. He must earn money. He had 
had no acceptances. Two score of manuscripts were 
traveling the endless round of the magazines. How 
did the others do it? He spent long hours in the free 
reading-room, going over what others had written, 
studying their work eagerly and critically, comparing 
it with his own, and wondering, wondering, about the 
secret trick they had discovered which enabled them 
to sell their work. 

He was amazed at the immense amount of printed 
stuff that was dead. No light, no life, no color, was 
shot through it. There was no breath of life in it, and 
yet it sold, at two cents a word, twenty dollars a 
thousand—the newspaper clipping had said so. He 
was puzzled by countless short-stories, written lightly 
and cleverly he confessed, but without vitality or 
reality. Life was so strange and wonderful, filled 
with an immensity of problems, of dreams, and of 
heroic toils, and yet these stories dealt only with the 
commonplaces of life. He felt the stress and strain 
of life, its fevers and sweats and wild insurgences— 
surely this was stuff to write about! He wanted to 
glorify the leaders of forlorn hopes, the mad lovers, 
the giants that fought under stress and strain, amid 
terror and tragedy, making life crackle with the 
strength of their endeavor. And yet the magazine 
short-stories seemed intent on glorifying the Mr. But- 
lers, the sordid dollar-chasers, and the commonplace 
little love affairs of commonplace little men and 
women. Was it because the editors of the magazines 
were commonplace? he demanded. Or were they 
afraid of life?—these writers and editors and readers? 


But his chief trouble was that he did not know any 
editors or writers. And not merely did he not know 
any writers, but he did not know anybody who had 
ever attempted to write. There was nobody to tell 
him, to hint to him, to give him the least word of 
advice. He began to doubt that editors were real 
men. They seemed cogs in a machine. That was 
what it was, a machine. He poured his soul into 
stories, articles, and poems, and intrusted them to the 
machine. He folded them just so, put the proper 
stamps inside the long envelope along with the man- 
uscript, sealed the envelope, put more stamps out- 
side, and dropped it into the mail-box. It traveled 


Then the fight went on, 
and on, without rounds 


across the continent, and after a cer- 
tain lapse of time the postman re- 
turned him the manuscript in another 
long envelope, on the outside of which 
were the stamps he had enclosed. 
There was no human editor at the 
other end, but a mere cunning ar- 
rangement of cogs that changed the 
manuscript from one envelope to another and stuck 
on the stamps. It was like the slot machines wherein 
one dropped pennies, and, with a metallic whirl of 
machinery, had delivered to him a stick of chewing- 
gum or a tablet of chocolate. It depended upon 
which slot one dropped the penny in, whether he got 
chocolate or gum. And so with the editorial machine. 
One slot brought checks and the other brought re- 
jection slips. So far he had found only the latter slot. 

It was the rejection slips that compelled the horri- 
ble machine-likeness of the process. These slips were 
printed in stereotyped forms and he had received 
hundreds of them—as many as a dozen or more on 
each of his earlier manuscripts. If he had received 
one line, one personal line, along with one rejection 
of all his rejections, he would have been cheered. 
But not one editor had given that proof of existence. 
And he could conclude only that there were no warm 
human men at the other end, only mere cogs, well 
oiled and running beautifully in the machine. 

He was a good fighter, whole-souled and stubborn, 
and he would have been content to continue feeding 
the machine for years; but he was bleeding to death, 
and not years but weeks would determine the fight. 
Each week his board bill brought him nearer de- 
struction, while the postage on forty manuscripts 
bled him almost as severely. He no longer bought 
books, and he economized in petty ways and sought 
to delay the inevitable end; though he did not know 
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how to economize, and brought the end nearer by a 
week when he gave his sister Marian five dollars 
for a dress. 

He struggled in the dark, without advice, without 
encouragement, and in the teeth of discouragement. 
Even Gertrude was beginning to look askance. At 
first she had tolerated with sisterly fondness what 
she conceived to be his foolishness; but now, out of 
sisterly solicitude, she grew anxious. To her it 
seemed that his foolishness was becoming a madness. 
Martin knew this and suffered more keenly from it 
than from the open and nagging contempt of Ber- 
nard Higginbotham. Martin had faith in himself, 
but he was alone in this faith, Not even Ruth had 
faith. She had wanted him to devote himself to 
study, and, though she had not openly disapproved 
of his writing, she had never approved. 

He had never offered to show her his work. A 
fastidious delicacy had prevented him. Besides, she 
had beén studying heavily at the University, and he 
felt averse to robbing her of 
her time. But when she had 
taken her degree, she asked 
him herself to let her see 
something of what he had 
been doing. Martin was 


| elated and diff- 

Rif ERTE ji dent. Here was 

a judge. She 

was a bachelor 

of arts. She had 

studied litera- 

ture” under 

skilled instruc- 

nai tors. Perhaps 

the editors were 

capable judges, 

too. But she 

would be differ- 

ent from them. 

She would not 

hand him a stereotyped rejection slip, nor would she 

inform him that lack of preference for his work did 

not necessarily imply lack of merit in his work. She 

would talk, a warm human being, in her quick, bright 

way, and, most important of all, she would catch 

glimpses of the real Martin Eden. In his work she 

would discern what his heart and soul were like, and 

she would come to understand something, a little 

something, of the stuff of his dreams and the strength 
of his power. . 

Martin gathered together a number of carbon 
copies of his short-stories, hesitated a moment, then 
added his “Sea Lyrics”. They mounted their wheels 
on a late June afternoon and rode for the hills. It 
was the second time he had been out with her alone, 
and as they rode along through the balmy warmth, 
just chilled by the sea-breeze to refreshing coolness, 
he was profoundly impressed by the fact that it was 
a very beautiful and well-ordered world and that it 
was good to be alive and to love. They left their 
wheels by the roadside and climbed to the brown top 
of an open knoll where the sunburnt grass breathed 
a harvest breath of dry sweetness and content. 

“Its work is done,” Martin said, as they seated 
themselves, she upon his coat, and he sprawling close 
to the warm earth. He sniffed the sweetness of the 
tawny grass, which entered his brain and set his 
thoughts whirling on from the particular to the uni- 
versal. “It has achieved its reason for existence,” he 
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went on, patting the dry grass affectionately. “It quickened with ambition under 
the dreary downpour of last Winter, fought the violent early Spring, flowered, 
and lured the insects and the bees, scattered its seeds, squared itself with its 
duty and the world, and—” 

“Why do you always look at things with such dreadfully practical eyes?” 
she interrupted. 

“Because I’ve been studying evolution, I guess. 
got my eyesight, if the truth were told.” 

“But it seems to me you lose sight of beauty by being so practical, that .you 
destroy beauty like the boys who catch butterflies and rub the down off their 
beautiful wings.” 

He shook his head. 

“Beauty has significance, but I never knew its significance before. I just 
accepted beauty as something meaningless, as something that was just beautiful 
without rhyme or reason. I did not know anything about beauty. But now I 
know, or, rather, am just beginning to know. This grass is more beautiful to me 
now that I know why it is grass, and all the hidden chemistry of sun and rain 
and earth that makes it become grass. Why, there is romance in the life history 
of any grass, yes, and adventure, too. The very thought of it stirs me. When I 
think of the play of force and matter, and all the tremendous struggle of it, I 
feel as if I could write an epic on the grass.” 

“How well you talk,” she said absently, and he noted that she was looking 
at him in a searching way. 

He was all confusion and embarrassment on the instant, the blood flushing 
red on his neck and brow. 

“T hope I am learning to talk,” he stammered. 
in me I want to say. But it is all so big. 
in me. Sometimes it seems to me that all the world, all life, everything, had 
taken up residence inside of me and was clamoring for me to be the spokesman. 
I feel—oh, I can’t describe it—I feel the bigness of it, but when I speak, I babble 
like a little child. It is a great task to transmute feeling and sensation into 
speech, written or spoken, that will, in turn, in him who reads or listens, trans- 
mute itself back into the self-same feeling and sensation. It is a lordly task. 
See, I bury my face in the grass, and the breath I draw in through my nostrils 
sets me quivering with a thousand thoughts and fancies. It is a breath of the 
universe I have breathed, I know song and laughter, and success and pain, and 
struggle and death; and I see visions that arise in my brain somehow out of the 
scent of the grass, and I would like to tell them to you, to the world. But how 
can I? My tongue is tied. I have tried, by the spoken word, just now, to de- 
scribe to you the effect on me of the scent of the grass. But I have not suc- 
ceeded. I have no more than hinted in awkward speech. My words seem gib- 
berish to me. And yet I am stifled with desire to tell. Oh!—”’ He threw up 
his hands with a despairing gesture—“It is impossible! It is not understandable! 
It is incommunicable!” 

“But you do talk well,” she insisted. “Just think how you have improved 
in the short time I have known you. Mr. Butler is a noted public speaker. He 
is always asked by the State Committee to go out on stump during campaign. 
Yet you talked just as well as he the other night at dinner. Only he was more 
controlled. You get too excited; but you will get over that with practice. Why, 
you would make a good public speaker. You can go far—if you want to. You 
are masterly. You can lead men, I am sure, and there is no reason why you 
should not succeed at anything you set your hand to, just as you have succeeded 
with grammar. You would make a good lawyer. You should shine in politics. 
There is nothing to prevent you from making as great a success as Mr. Butler 
has made. And minus the dyspepsia,” she added with a smile. 

They talked on; she, in her gently persistent way, returning always to the 
need of thorough grounding in education and to the advantages of Latin as part 
of the foundation for any success. She drew her ideal of the successful man, 
and it was largely in her father’s image, with a few unmistakable lines and 
touches of color from the image of Mr. Butler. He listened eagerly, with recep- 
tive ears, lying on his back and looking up and joying in each movement of her 
lips as she talked. But his brain was not receptive. There was nothing alluring 
in the pictures she drew, and he was aware of a dull pain of disappointment and 
of a sharper ache of love for her. In all she said there was no mention of his 
writing, and the manuscripts he had brought to read lay neglected on the ground. 

At last, in a pause, he glanced at the sun, measured its height above the hor- 
izon, and suggested his manuscripts by picking them up. 

“I had forgotten,” she said quickly. “And I am so anxious to hear.” 

He read to her a story, one that he flattered himself was among his very 
best. He called it “The Wine of Life”, and the wine of it, that had stolen into 
his brain when he wrote it, stole into his brain now as he read it. There was a 


It’s only recently that I 


“There seems to be so much 


certain magic in the original conception, and he had adorned it with more magic | 
All the old fire and passion with which he had written it | 


of phrase and touch. 
were reborn in him, and he was swayed and swept away so that he was blind 
and deaf to the faults of it. But it was not so with Ruth. Her trained ear de- 
tected the weaknesses and exaggerations, the overemphasis of the tyro, and she 
was instantly aware each time the sentence-rhythm tripped and faltered. She 
scarcely noted the rhythm otherwise, except when it. became too pompous, at 
which moments she was disagreeably impressed with its amateurishness. That 
was her final judgment on the story as a whole—amateurish, though she did not 
tell him so. Instead, when he had done, she pointed out the minor flaws and 
said that she liked the story. 

But he was disappointed. Her criticism was just. He acknowledged that, 
but he had a feeling that he was not sharing his work with her for the purpose 
of school-room correction. The details did not matter. They could take care of 
themselves. He could mend them, he could learn to mend them. Out of life he 
had captured something big and attempted to imprison it in the story. It was 
the big thing out of life he had read to her, not sentence-structure and semicolons. 
He wanted her to feel with him this big thing that was his, that he had seen with 
his own eyes, grappled with his own brain, and placed there on the page with his 
own hands in printed words. Well, he had failed, was his secret decision. Per- 
haps the editors were right. He had felt the big thing, but he had failed to trans- 
mute it. He concealed his disappointment, and joined so easily with her in her 
criticism that she did not realize that deep down in him was running a strong 
undercurrent of disappointment. 

“The next thing I’ve called ‘The Pot’,” he said, unfolding the manuscript. 
“It has been refnsed by four or five magazines now, but still I think it is good. 
In fact, I don’t know what to think of it, except that I’ve caught something there. 
Maybe it wont affect you as it does me. It’s a short thing—only two thousand 
words.” 

“How dreadful!” she cried, when he had finished. 
terably horrible!” 

He noted her pale face, her eyes wide and tense, and her clenched hands, 
with secret satisfaction. He had succeeded. He had communicated the stuff of 
fancy and feeling from out of his brain. It had struck home, No matter whether 


“Tt is horrible, unut- 
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SUING OF SCHWAB 


The Business-Like Love Story of a Drummer 


What he actually said is immaterial 


expression upon his usually cheerful face, Parker Trent, 

traveling salesman, dropped off the East-and-South- 

bound express and, grip in hand, plunged down-stairs 
to the street where he could take a bus for Spieler’s. He 
was a familiar visitor at that popular hostelry, for, on his 
appearance before the desk, the officiating high functionary 
unbent so far as to stretch forth a hand and then, whirling 
about the register, to exclaim cordially: 

“Ha! Parkie, glad to see you. How’s business?” 

“Isn’t any,” answered the drummer, almost gruffly— 
adding, less unamiably, after he had scrawled his signature 
upon the offered page, “or if there is I haven’t been able 
to find it. I’ve been doing the Central for nearly nine years 
now, Steve, and I don’t know when I’ve had the equal to 
this trip. There’s absolutely nothing doing; I’ve ’most for- 
gotten how my own samples look for lack of a chance to 
show ’em. TIl bet the best man on the road to-day couldn’t 
sell gold dollars for ninety-eight cents apiece unless he of- 
fered’ a cash discount for a bait. Any letters for me?” 

“A few, I believe.’ The clerk turned to the bunch of 
alphabetically-assorted mail and selected therefrom four let- 
ters and a telegram, which he passed over to the guest. 

The latter sliced the flap of the manila envelope and 
drew forth the buff enclosure. At a glance he read the tel- 
egram, and then promptly muttered a bad word to try to 
relieve his feelings. 

“Does something seem to be troubling your house?” 
queried Steve. 

“Well, wouldnt that make you—” Trent began ex- 
plosively, then caught himself up short. “Nothing to speak 
of—merely a trifle of business that I didn’t expect to be 
bothered with,” he finished, and the clerk, perceiving it was 
not a matter to be made public, immediately became absorbed 
in attending to a new arrival. 

The instructions, which had come from Trent’s employers, 
Earle & Draper, were short and to the point, being as follows: 

“Be sure to sue Schwab before leaving Albany.” 

Half an hour later Trent walked out of Spieler’s look- 
ing as if he had a very disagreeable task before him—as 
indeed he had. Not often was he asked to do any collect- 
ing—it was seldom necessary to dun anybody on his route 
—though occasionally he had stirred up gently a recalcitrant 
customer whose trade he did not greatly value; but never 
before had he been set such an uncongenial, thoroughly re- 
pugnant duty as that which now confronted him. He had 
had at least two heated discussions with Burdick, the firm’s 
credit man, about old Max .Schwab, who, he insisted, was 
as honest as a Summer day is long—and a deal more likely 
to keep his fair promises than are some of the Summer days 
in these weather-stricken times. Many of Schwab’s own cus- 


I T was mid-afternoon when, with a somewhat clouded 
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tomers were slow, his business was considerably 
spread out, he was not a sharp collector, but he was 
financially solvent, and any suggestion that he could 
not pay what he owed, eventually, would have cut 
him to the quick. 

Trent knew that at times Schwab was hard- 
pressed for ready money, and that some of his 
more impatient creditors had pushed him rather 
severely now and again, but he did not believe 
that any one had thought of going to the length 
of taking legal action against him before. Just 
so surely as Earle & Draper were to put on 
the screws other creditors would take alarm and 
the old man’s ruin would almost inevitably fol- 
low. He could easily picture in imagination how 
jolly, easy-going Schwab would receive intima- 
tion that his good friend Parker Trent was 
threatening to sue him with incredulity which 
would give way gradually to sorrowful reproach, 
and finally to resentful indignation. Never again, 

even though Max Schwab’s business affairs might 
be entirely rehabilitatud, could he hope to enjoy the 
good-will of one whose friendship he had so heart- 
lessly abused. Then, furthermore and by no means 
least of all, there was Gertrud to be considered; no 
doubt she would nearly cry her pretty eyes out over 
her father’s trouble, and most certainly she never 
would deign to speak to, far less smile upon, the 
treacherous drummer again. 

Trent’s first impulses had been rebellious, and he would 
have liked to refuse flatly to execute the firm’s order. But 
when he recalled how by following his advice and being 
lenient to an Oswego debtor not long ago, Earle & Draper 
had lost heavily and in a most exasperating fashion, he de- 
cided that for the moment he was near the limit beyond 
which he could not venture to trespass upon the firm’s 
indulgence. 

“Ah! well, if the poor old chap is to be crowded,” he re- 
flected, attempting to accept the situation philosophically, 
“I dare say I can do the job as gently as any one.” 

He turned into State Street and began to descend it. 
Presently he chanced to notice one of the huge inter-urban 
trolley-cars which enter the Capital, making its way down 
the perilous incline. Below, at an intersecting thoroughfare, 
one of the smaller city cars was about to cross directly in 
front of it. 

“Jove! what if that big fellow should get loose and crash 
into the little one?” he thought, half-whimsically. “The 
big one might not get hurt much, but there wouldn’t be 
anything more than scrap-iron and kindling-wood left of 
the little one.” 

And such an imagined catastrophe might very well typify 
the clash between Earle & Draper and Max Schwab; the 
former would go serenely on with scarce a jolt, while the 
latter would become obliterated or nearly so. 

The possibly imperilled car passed on out of sight, the 
other reached the foot of the hill, and no disaster had taken 
place: was it a favorable omen? Parker Trent was not super- 
stitious, but he did his best to take it as one. 

An old-fashioned, rather shabby, almost dilapidated build- 
ing was that occupied by Schwab; perhaps originally it 
had been two buildings, now joined under one roof, for it 
ran through to the next street, making up in depth what 
it lacked in width. Entering the long, low-studded, ill- 
lighted wareroom, and traversing the uneven floor in the 
aisle, Trent came finally to the little office in one of the 
corners at the back. The principal articles of furniture in 
this room were a small safe, a broad-topped table and a 
high desk. 

At the young man’s appearance there stepped from be- 
hind the desk an exceedingly attractive blond-haired girl, 
who advanced and shook him by the hand as frankly, 
heartily and unconstrainedly as any mere male bookkeeper 
might have done. 

There never had been between Parker Trent and Gertrud 
Schwab any love-making that could have drawn the notice 
of a third person, and he had carefully guarded the secret 
of his growing admiration for her from his own firm and 
especially from the other “boys” on the road; but some time 


ago he had begun to hope his visits were not unwelcome to |; 


her—and he was sure none ever had been so unwelcome as 
the present one threatened to prove. 

“I’m both glad and sorry to see you,” Gertrud said, 
flashing her dimples at him as they settled into chairs on 
opposite sides of the broad table; “that is, I’m glad person- 


- ally, but sorry in a business way.” But the manner in which 


she made this declaration seemed to show that the gladness 
considerably outweighed the sorrow. 

“Well, I’m sure I ought to be thankful for small favors,” 
he returned, trying unsuccessfully to assume a careless tone, 
“not that I would consider your personal favor a small one, 
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Suing of Schwab 


though,” he added hastily, conscious that 
his speech needed amendment. 

“Oh, of course not,’ she went on, smil- 
ingly. “What I mean to give you to under- 
stand is that you may talk about the 
weather or the political situation, if you 
like, but you positively mustn’t offer to 
sell us any goods.” 

“Eh! why—why not?” he demanded, more 
startled than he would have been willing 
for her to guess. 

“For several reasons,’ was the answer. 
“Firstly, we aren’t needing a single, soli- 
tary thing in your line, and secondly we 
owe you so much now that I’m fairly 
frightened every time I think of it.” 

“Oh, that—that’s all right,” he managed 
to say insincerely, and would have stumbled 
on with further hollow assurances had she 
not stopped him. 

“It isn’t all right, and you know it,” she 
contradicted. “Your account ought to be 
paid, in part if not all, but I can’t spare 
a cent just now. Father has gone to Beth- 
lehem and out around that neighborhood on 
a collecting tour, though I doubt if he'll 
bring back much—and we do owe such 
a lot!” 

“Are they—are they bothering you much 
—with dunning letters, I mean?” he asked 
uneasily. 

“No, not so very much—your people not 
at all. They’ve been very kind, and I wish 
you’d tell them that we appreciate their 
forbearance and shall not forget them when 
we do have some spare cash.” 

“All right, I will,” he gulped, reddening 
as her little burst of gratitude recalled how 
he had bribed one of the under-bookkeepers 
to abstract from the out-going mails sev- 
eral rather pointedly worded reminders that 
would otherwise have reached the office of 
Max Schwab and sadly changed Gertrud’s 
ideas on Earle & Draper’s leniency. “Con- 
found the luck!” he thought, groaning in- 
wardly, “this is a pretty beginning for the 
business I have in hand. How I am going 
to lead up to a law-suit without giving this 
poor girl the hardest kind of a jolt is 
more than I can see. I’m getting farther 
and farther away from it every moment.” 

“Do you expect to be in Albany long?” 
she askeč, feeling impelled to break a 
rather awkward silence. 

“Tm due in Poughkeepsie first thing to- 
morrow morning,” he answered. 

“Then you’l! not see my father this trip,” 
she exclaimed, in a tone of exaggerated re- 
lief. “He said he probably shouldn’t be 
back till long after closing time. However, 
if you dort see him you can’t tempt him 
to buy—vw ich will be so much gained for 
our side. Father is an easy mark for you 
traveling men, and buys altogether too 
freely for his own best interests.” 

There was much truth in this. Good- 
natured, easy-going Max Schwab disliked 
to send away a drummer without an order 
just as he disliked refusing credit to a cus- 
tomer, or pressing for the payment of an 
overdue bill. Consequently the big whole- 
sale firms down in New York were pri- 
marily responsible for Schwab’s condition. 
Had they not urged him, through their rep- 
resentatives, to buy more than he needed 
he would have been only moderately in 
debt; and there would have been no reason 
now why-one of them should purpose co- 
ercing him .in the matter of payment, an 
action which doubtless would cause others 
to take alarm and do likewise. 

These reflections passing through his mind 
could not but make Trent extremely un- 
comfortable, till at last, feeling unable to 
say what he had to say with the unsuspect- 
ing girl looking him in the face, he made 
an excuse to go around to her side, where 
he could stand a little back and perhaps 
gain a small grain of courage. 

“I have something to—something to tell 
you, Miss Schwab,” he began, in a voice 
that sounded to him curiously unlike his 
own. 3 

“Is that so?” she asked, and if her care- 
lessness was not real ‘it was admirably 
feigned. She glanced up at him, but he 
would not allow his gaze to meet hers. 

“It’s—it’s rather a difficult thing to put 
into words,’ he went on, haltingly, “or at 
least for a man with no more cémmand of 
language than I have.” 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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Suing of Schwab 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


“Why-ee! I never had supposed there 
was anything the matter with your com- 
mand of language,” she put in, rather ma- 
liciously, “or surely not when you try to 
inveigle my father into buying a piece of 
goods that he hasn’t any earthly use for.” 

“Yes, well, that’s so,” he admitted, laugh- 
ing feebly, “but this is—hem!—this is dif- 
ferent. I don’t know how it will strike you, 
though I hope you wont—wont get—er mad 
at me.” 

“Oh, that isn’t likely,” she assured him, 
but she no longer sought his gaze, and her 
tone and manner began to show a hint of 
uneasiness. 

He noticed the change, and it did not 
tend to increase the confidence with which 
he went on. 

“Well, the truth is, I—er—hem!” he 
stopped in a state of painful embarrass- 
ment. “How the deuce shall I ever get to 
the point?” he asked himself ruefully. “You 
see,” he finally blundered on, “I—what I 
have to say is—er—that is, I mean—per- 
haps I ought to have spoken to your father, 
so as to—” 

He halted again, and, venturing to look 
down, saw that she had turned aside her 
face till only a mass of golden hair and 
one very pink ear were visible to him. 

“Shall I—shall I—er—wait and tell your 
father?” he asked, nearly losing the small 
remnant of his courage. She did not reply 
for some seconds, then she said in a low 
voice and somewhat unsteadily: 

“It is sometimes done in such cases, but 
in this I hardly think it will be—necessary. 
You might try to—tell—me.” 

“Great Scott!” This ejaculation was 
thought very forcibly and near the surface, 
but it was not spoken; what Parker Trent 
said, when he could command his speech 
was something quite different, and need 
not be reported here. Suffice it to say that 
only a few moments later he was seated at 
Gertrud’s side with his arm around her 
waist—a familiarity to which she made not 
the slightest objection. 


When he walked into Mr. Draper’s pri- 
vate office next day Trent held his head 
high, and his first words, delivered with a 
defiant air, were: 

“Mr. Draper, you can have my resigna- 
tion if you wish, for I didn’t sue Schwab 
when I was in Albany.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the junior partner, look- 
ing startled, “didn’t sue Schwab! well, who 
the deuce said you did, or asked you to?” 

“Why, you—or some one else in the of- 
fice,” retorted the salesman, producing the 
telegram that had reached him at Spieler’s. 

Draper read it with a look of amazement, 
then pressed a button at the side of his desk. 

“The telegram copy-book, Joe,” he or- 
dered of the young clerk who answered the 
summons. 

The book being brought, Draper opened 
to the index, then rapidly turned the tissue 
pages. Finding what he sought, he scru- 
tinized it a moment, after which he drew 
a relieved breath. 

“It’s up to the telegraph company,” he 
said. “Look here, Parkie.” 

Trent looked over the junior partner’s 
Shoulder and read, in a facsimile of the 
original message which had caused him so 
much tribulation, these words: 


“Be sure to see Schwab before leaving 
Albany.” 


This is the story of how Parker Trent 
sued Max Schwab by proxy, and, as a re- 
sult, secured for a wife the sweetest little 
girl on the entire Central route, from Buf- 
falo-by-the-Lake to the Big-Burg-below-the- 
Bronx inclusive—or at least such he de- 
clares her to be, and he ought to know. 
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Trunk. It is a notice to “baggage smashers” that the trunk is insured and their 
company will be prosecuted for any damage incurred. 

e na lower half of this “Warning” mark contains the trunk owner's Registry 
umber. 


Oftentimes a trunk is lost in transit. It lies in a baggage room, warehouse or 
hotel for many months—possibly it is broken open in the end in an_attempt to 
identily the ownership and sold at auctton to pay storage charges. 
structo ’ Registration System avoids this loss. 

The purchaser of an “Indestructo” Trunk notifies us on a post card which we 
| furnish with the trunk, numbered to correspond with the number of the trunk, 
and we register name of owner beside the number. 


If your “Indestructo” Trunk is ever lost, the number is sent to us to identity 
| ownership, and we immediately notily you as to the whereabouts of your 


“Indestructo” Trunks give longer and better service—cost less for repairs— 
save excess baggage charges—are the most economical trunks in the world to buy. 
| Every essential feature of “Indestructo” Trunks and the machinery by which 

they are manulactured are protected against imitation by our U. S. and foreign 
patents. Hence there can h no substitute. 


| Around the World Without Damage 


The “Globe Trotter Indestructo” Trunk accompanied its owner completely 

| around the world—over 40,000 miles. It withstood the roughest treatment of 

baggage handlers at home and abroad, and, barring a few sculs and scratches, 
returned in perfect condition. 


nde- 


“Indestructo” Trunks are for sale throughout the country by the store which 
ranks first in class in each city. 


New York City, N. Y., Saks & Company 
Chicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Saint Louis, Mo., The Grand Leader 
Pittsburg, Pa., McCreery & Co. 

Baltimore, Md., Slesinger & Son 

Cleveland, Ohio, Bennet & Fish 

San Francisco, Cal., The White House 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mabley & Carew Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Adam, Meldrum!& Anderson Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Traver-Bird Co. 

New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes & Co., Ltd.] 
Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros. 
Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lathrop 
Minneapolis, Minn., Powers Mercantile Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Bullock’s 

Louisville, Ky., Stewart Dry Goods Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Stone-Fisher Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Luce Trunk Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., L. E. Morrison & Co. 
Saint Paul, Minn., The Golden Rule 

Denver, Colo., A. T. Lewis & Son 
Rochester, N. Y., Sibley, Lindsey & Curr Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Wilmington & Co. 

Omaha, Neb., Brandeis Stores 

Columbus, Ohio, The Columbus “x Goods Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., Chamberlin, Johnson, DuBose Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Paul Eifert 

St. Joseph, Mo., F. Endebrock Trunk Co. 
Richmond, Va., Spence Trunk Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Savannah, Ga., Edward Moyle 

Des Moines, lowa, Younker Bros. 

Duluth, Minn., Gray-Tallant Co. 

Sioux City, lowa, The Pelletier Co. 
Charleston, S. C., Charleston Trunk Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Trunk Mfg. Co. 
Sacramento, Cal., Walsh-Richardson Co. 
Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Kaufman & Co. 

| Ogden, Utah, Last & Thomas 


—and by the best store in every city where good trunks are sold. Do not buy 
any other trunk, Ask for “Indestructo”—insist upon it. If you cannot get it in 
| your Citywrite us. We will give address of nearest merchant selling it. 
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WARNING 


This trunk is Insured agate 
Fire, Accident, Caretessness 
and Neglect 


Baggage Men and Porters 


prea "sen 
Registry Nenmber te 
The Natronal veneer Products Co 
Mishewaha indians, U S.A 
REGISTRY NO, 
12,346 


identifies Owner 


Trotter” 


is the tale of the trip of 
an “Indestructo 
runk. 

Send the coupon for 
a copy with our com- 
pliments. 

A sparkling ar of 
a journey of 40,576 
‘alice around the world. 

Full of humor, dash 
and brilliant descrip- 
tion. Plentilully illus- 
trated with photographs 
of old-world characters 
and scenes. A de luxe 
bitof printing and bind- 
ing. Mailed on request 
and name of your 
dealer. 


The National Veneer 


Products Co. 
Station F21, Mishawaka, Indiana 


A Word to Trunk Dealers: 


“Indestructo” Trunks are being adver- 
tised big in most of the prominent maga- 
zines. We offer them for sale only 
through one good merchant in each à 
City. We help that merchant, in a 
special way, to get the business. 4 
Write to-day for the ‘‘Indestructo’’ 
proposition—territories are being 
closed rapidly. 


Cap Sa Ses oe Be 
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We Guarantee 


that “Indestructo” Trunks will 
stand more abuse—more care- 
less handling—will travel more 
miles and remain longer in good 
serviceable condition, without 
the annoyance and expense of 
frequent repairs, than any other 
trunk on the market. 
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Gentlemen: Please 


À send a copy of “The 
4 Travelog of the Globe 


à Trotter.” 
À My name 


1 
Gir a aE 


Sükna 


2 My trunk dealer's name and address 


a Please be sure to furnish above information, 


oe tiene een oneal 
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Great New York-to-Atlanta 
Run Begins Big Auto Show 


S. A. Miles, general manager National Association of Automobile Manufacturers, and Alfred Reeves, manager American Motor Car Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and members of committee, after inspecting the Atlanta Auditorium-Armory where National Auto Show will be held 


NATIONAL auto- 
mobile show for 
the South, a big 


New York-to-Atlanta run 
and track meets and hill-climbs innumerable—these are the 
subjects which have interested Southern automobilists for 
a month past. 

The Southern show is a certainty and Atlanta gets the 
plum. The dates are November 6th to 13th. 

The tour from New York to Atlanta appears to be a 
certainty, too. Newspapers, dealers, manufacturers and the 
public generally have taken it up with a vim, and some 
day, toward the latter part of next October, a score or 
two of cars will line up alongside the Herald building in 
New York City, and, amidst a vast amount of crowding, 
cheering, waving, popping and chugging, will start on the 
first tour ever held from Yankeeland to Dixie. 

Across the river to the Jersey shore, through the busy 
towns of Newark and Camden, and then across Delaware 
and Maryland to Washing- 
ton the cars will roll—then 
down into Virginia and 
through the Valley of the 
Shenandoah, across the 
heart of North Carolina, 
and then skirting the South- 
eastern extremity of the 
Appalachian range through 
South Carolina they will 
travel on into Georgia. 

Ten or twelve days af- 
ter the cars roll, spick and 
span, out of New York, the 
survivors of this thousand- 
mile run will whirl, all 
dusty and mud-covered, 
into Atlanta, weather- 
beaten, travel-stained and 
weary. 

This run, promoted by 
the Atlanta Journal and 
the New York Herald, will 
have a dual purpose—to 
test the competing automo- 
biles and to interest the 
people of the states 
through which it passes in 
the building of good roads. 

Not only will there be $1,700, some silver cups and 
a handful of gold medals given to the winners in the 
various classes in the race itself, but $3,400 will be pre- 
sented in prizes to the counties furnishing the best stretches 
of road on the route of the run. 

The feature of offering prizes to the counties for the 
best roads is a novel one. In automobile contests of the 
past the promotors have usually taken the roads as they 
found them and given the prizes to the men who drove or 
owned the cars. In this race, however, the cars get liberal 
prizes, but twice as much money goes to the 
builders of the roads. 

Neither the exact conditions of the race 
nor the exact route has been determined 
as yet. It may be a sealed bonnet run, in 
which the working parts of the machinery 
are covered with seals before the run be- 
gins. Any car on which a seal is broken in 
order that repairs be made is penalized. The 
car which goes through with the least num- 
ber of repairs and adjustments is the winner. 

In any event it will not be a race. The 
prize will not be for the swiftest car, but 
for the most reliable one. All of the cars 
will go the same distance every day, spend 
the nights in the same cities and reach At- 
lanta at approximately the same time—all, 


President Diaz of Mexico. 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


Crowd assembled at the start of the Chalmers-Detroit pathfinding car on trip 
from Denver to Mexico City, at Denver, May Ist. 
of Colorado delivering to “Billy’’ Knipper, driver of the car, a letter to 


Strang cutting his corners close 
in a Buick at Lookout Mountain 


that is, except the unfor- 
tunates which break down 
under the severe test which 
will be offered. 

The route will not be determined until a pilot car 
has gone through and looked over the country. From New 
York the cars will go to Philadelphia. From there one pro- 
posed route leads over to Harrisburg, Pa., and thence down 
through historical Harper’s Ferry and Winchester, hugging 
the Blue Ridge down through Virginia and into South Car- 
olina, where it picks up the other proposed routes at 
Salisbury. 

Another route would carry the contestants from Phil- 
adelphia to Washington and thence down through Char- 
lottesville, Danville, Charlotte, Greenville and Commerce 
to Atlanta. 

The distance cannot be determined until the route is 
settled upon. The shortest route is a little less than 900 
miles, the longest one proposed a little more than 1,000. 

This run is worthy of 
success on its own merits, 
but it does not have to 
depend on them alone. The 
manufacturers will make 
it a success as an oppor- 
tunity for exploiting their 
cars. 

This note was sounded 
by E. P. Chalfant, General 
Manager of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, who 
said, in a recent interview: 
“The South is showing 
greater proportionate in- 
crease in the use of motor 
cars than any other por- 
tion of the country. This 
is, therefore, the ideal time, 
and the South is the ideal 
place, to promdte such a 
contest for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers are seeking 
business in that section, 
and this contest will aid 
their agents promptly and 
effectively.” 

The South has been awake to automobiles for some years, 
but it was not until this year that the automobile mekers 
waked up to the South. 


The Atlanta Auto Show 


With nearly 100,000 square feet of floor space packed 
tight with automobile exhibits, the first Southern automobile 
show will begin in the Atlanta Auditorium-Armory Novem- 
ber 6th and wiu last until November 13th. 

The project of holding this show, first proposed by the 
Atlanta Constitution, has grown, through 
successive and advancing stages, until now 
Atlanta—and the whole Southland—is guar- 
anteed an exhibition, backed by the two big 
national associations of manufacturers, 
which will rank with the best of the country. 

Atlanta newspapers suggested the pro- 
ject, and for awhile it was without other 
foundation and backing. Then the Atlanta 
dealers united, and it appeared possible that 
Atlanta could have a local show backed by 
these dealers. Then bigger possibilities 
loomed up, and three committees, represent- 
ing the dealers’ association, the Fulton 
County Automobile Club and the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, went to New York 
and asked the two national bodies of auto- 


Governor Shafroth 


N° matter what wedding 
gift you may think of, 
you always come back to 
silverware as the most wel- 
come and appropriate. And 
when the barrier of high- 
price is removed, there is no 
further hesitation. 1835 R. 
Wallace, the silver-plate 
that resists wear, presents 
actual Sterling style and 
worth at but half the price of 
solidsilver. Ask your dealer, 


end a postal today for Mrs. Rorer's 
book, “How to Set the Table.” 


R.WALLACE &SONS MFG.CO, 
Box 30 WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and durability 
of the Congress Shoe or Slipper 
largely depend upon the quality of 
the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 
is best because, if it does not out- 


wear the shoe, we replace it at no 
cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 

cate, 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETE < $798 


5 HOUSE = Sk down 


ONE OF THE 41 STYLES — »ouses. Shipped anywhere. You 
save one-half usual cost. Save middlemen’s profits in buying direct from 
the forest. Each house complete in all details- No extras to buy. No skilled 
labor required. Built and finished in from ore fo six days. Highest grade 
lumber. Construction same as by the best contractors and carpenters. 


DWELLING HOUSES, SUMMER COTTAGES, BARNS, GARAGES, 


Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. Price includes all lume 
ber cut to fit. roofing. doors, windows, glass, patent ay 
plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, nails. locks, 
hinges, hardware and complete instructions for doing 
work. Every house guaranteed. 

Send stamps for illustrated catalog. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Michigan. 


GENTS. New Invention; never before 
2 sold in your territory, horse 

owners wild about them; auto- 
matic hame fastener sells at sight; coin money; a for- 
tune in your territory; free sample to workers; write 


atonce, Automatic Fastener Co., F. 338, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chalmers-Detroit “Forty” —$2,750 
Made as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau and Roadster 


mobile makers for a national show for Atlanta. These manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations have been backward about giving national shows, preferring that the 
dealers give the shows themselves. 

Despite this feeling, it took the Atlanta committees only a few hours to | 
carry the day by storm and capture a national show. 

They called the attention of the manufacturers to the possibilities of the 
South as a field for business. That was all that was necessary. The car 
builders thought it over and decided to make an exception to their rule and | 
have a national show in Atlanta. | 

Toward the last of April, S. A. Miles, General Manager of the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers, and Alfred Reeves, Manager of the | 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, visited Atlanta, examined 
the Auditorium-Armory, and signed contracts for the show. | 

This building, by the way, came into being in a novel manner. A few 
years back Atlanta suffered from the hallucination that it wanted a world’s | 
fair and its citizens set out to raise the money to guarantee the success of 
the enterprise. A large sum of money was secured, but not enough to justify 
the holding of the big fair. At the critical moment some one suggested that 
the money raised for a fair be lent to the City of Atlanta for a big audito- 
rium-armory. 

Now, lending money to Atlanta had this drawback—that one administra- 
tion cannot hope to return the full amount, nor can it bind future adminis- 
trations to pay any debts it contracts, 

Despite this uncertainty about getting the money back, the citizens de- 
cided it was a good risk, and Atlanta’s big building was consequently con- 
structed. That it will be the permanent home of Dixie’s only national show | 
is certain, for it is ideal for the purpose. | These are some of the buyers of Chal- 

So delighted were the two men who came from New York to look it over mers-Detroit cars. 
that they remained long enough to go over the building inch by inch and plan | 
to the last possible detail the arrangement of exhibits and the decoration of | 
the building, on which some $25,000 will be spent. | 

This show will be notable for many reasons, not the least of which will | 3 pa 2 
be that at it the first 1910 models of the cars made in America will be. shown. cial ability, best fits then to judge a car. 
Until this year this honor has been reserved for the New York shows, but They are men whose judgment other men 
Atlanta has taken it away from the metropolitan exhibits and brought it to | Prize on matters pertaining to mechanical 
Dixieland. things. 


Each of these men, with the whole field to 
choose from, bought a Chalmers-Detroit car. 


They are men who investigate— men not 
easily deceived. 
They are men whose special training, spe- 


Various Automobile Contests 


Dixie ran mad on the subject of automobile contests during the Spring. 
Stretching from the New Orleans meet, through the Daytona Beach affair,| Mr, Geo. H. Helvey, the designer of the 
ofan Atlanta and Memphis hill-climbs, this madness ended in a flurry of Corliss engine 

oe PPE i ae tg i | ‘ 
et a i , after which it subsided, to remain in quiescence through the | Mr. JAR P rOl, the fainone de: 

The track races at Nashville, Montgomery, Birmingham and Chattanooga | signer of the several yachts which have suc- 
proved largely exhibition affairs for Lewis Strang, Louis Chevrolet and George | cessfully defended the America Cup. , 
DeWitt with their stable of Buicks. | Mr. Joseph Boyer, president of the Bur- 

At Montgomery, Louis Chevrolet performed the most remarkable feat, |roughs Adding Machine Co., one of the 
driving a 30-horse-power Buick a mile in 56 seconds. He also won the 100- | ablest business men in the country. 
mile race. Mr. J. G. Vincent, head of the Inven- 

The Alabama championship at five miles was decided at Montgomery | tions Department of the Burroughs Adding 
and won in fine style by Tilford Cowell, driving a Chalmers-Detroit. Miecha Ea 

Cowell, driving a Chalmers-Detroit, won the Birmingham championship in Me E H Perin 
the Birmingham meet, driving a car of the same make and covering the five < TE AORE E 
miles in marvelously good time. Motor Car Co., New York. 

Cowell and his Chalmers-Detroit won the hundred-mile championship. Mr. N. Platt, president Baker Electric 

Lewis Strang furnished the fireworks at Birmingham, but the exhibition Vehicle Co. 
was involuntary. In rounding the curve where his partner, Emile Stricker,| Mr. A. R. Shattuck, ex-president of the 
was killed last year in the 24-hour race, one of the detachable rims of his car | Automobile Club of America. 
detached itself prematurely and the machine was whirled about and into the| Mr. John F. O’Rourke, builder of the 
fence with awful violence. Strang jumped to the track, and with the luck| New York Subway and the Hudson River 
ato been his since boyhood, escaped with a few bruises. Tunnel 

n fact, the very next day he drove in the Chattanooga races, swathed in| Mp eee A. Fitch, of the firm which 
bandages but intrepid and successful as before. Buicks, Chalmers-Detroits furnished most of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
outfit. 


and a Thomas were the best performers there. 
At the Memphis hill-climb the Chalmers and the E. M. F. th 

I a Dr. Lee DeForrest, of Wireless Teleg- 

raphy fame. 


star gasoline performers. In the class for cars costing from $1,000 to $2,000, 
= Taha F. was an easy winner in wonderfully good time. The E. M. Fs 
made their metropolitan hill-climbing debut at almost the same time, winnin 
in a Bpom class in the climb of the New York Automobile Trades Here Are Others 
E a riced classes at Memphis a Chalmers “Forty” i Here ai E ee e 
derful fashion, Baking the best poe sia time of the day. a ee eae fas ToT en pe 
The promoters of the Memphis meet paid the compliment that gasoline endo ee tp - 

so frequently pays to steam in hill-climbing contests by barring steamers from Men to whom price is the -e ea 
all but a special event for steamers only. This class had but one entry, a considered, but men whose experience enables 
White Steamer Model O, but this machine proved that the foresight of the | them to know values. 
rule makers was unexceptionable for making the best time of the day—3414,| Men who have owned many cars, perhaps, 
against the best gasoline time of 3514. and who know what owners want. 

Men who demand the utmost in a car, both 

in style and service. 

Each of these men has this year bought 

a Chalmers-Detroit Car. 


president Welch 


The Lookout Mountain Climb 


_ Up the ragged, jagged sides of Lookout Mountain, furrowed by bullets 
innumerable in the Civil War battle, fought 46 years ago, raced a score of 
automobiles in the first great motor battle of Chattanooga’s cloudland, held 
April 22nd. 

á Storming the heights from which Grant drove Bragg one bleak day in 
November, 1863; traversing the very mountain-side where occurred one of 
the most dramatic battles of the war, the fearless drivers of climbing cars 
competed in the most sensational.and best-attended mountain scaling event 
ever held in the Southland. 5 

How many of the fifty thousand persons who saw the climb were drawn 
there by the morbid and unnatural curiosity to see a man or two killed (for of 
such stuff is human curiosity made), and how many came for an outing 
matters not for a whit. The day’s racing opened with the inevitable motor- 
cycle numbers, both of which were easy for Bobby Stubbs on his Indian. By 
a coincidence, his time for the first race was 6:30 2-5, which exactly equaled 
the fastest time made that day by an automobile. 

Then came the class races. All three were won by Buicks. In the $1,000 
class, George DeWitt drove the winner. In the $2,000 class Lewis Strang had 
the honor, and he repeated in the next race. 

The free-for-all event for stock cars resulted in the only Buick over- 
throw. Bert Miller, in a Stoddard-Dayton, was first in this. The tables were 
turned back again in the free-for-all (for stock and racing cars) which Strang 
won. Such failings as this meeting of hill-climbers had were those inseparable 
from the first attempt of any body of men to do a big, new thing. These 
defects will be remedied by next October, when another climb will be held. 
An effort will be made to secure a national sanction for this climb and to 
make the competition of nation-wide interest. 
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These Men Know 


Mr. John S. Huyler, the world’s best: 
known candy maker. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the editor. 

Mr. Douglas Robinson. 

Mr. Percy Rockefeller. 

Mr. Craig Colgate. 

Mr. Wm. Sittenham. 

Mr. O. J. Gude. 

Mr. W. S. Banta. 

Mr. W. E. Harmon. 

Mr. Chas. Hathaway. 


Are They Wrong? 


These men of inventive genius—these ex- 
perts in mechanical things—do you think that 
they bought the wrong car? i 

These men of experience and men of wealth 
—do you think that they made a mistake? 

They did not buy the Chalmers-Detroit 
“Forty” because it is medium-priced. 

They did not buy the Chalmers-Detroit 
“30” because it cost $1500. 

They bought them because, knowing cars 
as they do, they found no other cars to com- 
pare with them. 


There are more than 2,000 others who have 
bought these cars this year. 

Hundreds of them are men who know cars 
better than the average man. 

Hundreds of others have employed engineers 
to investigate, and to compare them with other 
cars. 

If you will thus go into the heart of the 
matter, you are bound to do as they did. 

Please send us this coupon for full informa- 
tion, and name of nearest dealer. 


A Memo to 
Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to 


Name 


Antes: = 
Cy es = 
County - 


State 


Uncle Remus’s —The Home Magazine, Atlanta. | 


We furnish cars with 60-inch tread, if desired, on all cars going into the South. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Chalmers-Detroit “30°—$1500 
Made as Touring Car, Tourabout, Roadster 
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BEST FOR BABIES 


It’s no experiment to puf your baby on 
a NESTLE diet if he doesn’t thrive on 
his present one. 


For over forty years NESTLE’S has 
been the food universally recommended 
by the highest medical authorities. 


LAE 


(ol) ars 


by even the most delicate child. 
a bone-and-muscle building diet. 


* I You're sure of happy results with 
NESTLE’S FOOD. 


Simply Add Water and Boil 


It is KS 


SOS b L AME S Y 


We have a new book on Infant 
YJ Hygiene which we will send 
A] with free trial package 
(enough for twelve 
feedings) free on 


HOLIDAYS ARE 
KODAK DAYS 


There’s twice the pleasure in every outing 


for those who Kodak. Not merely the 
increased pleasure of the day’s trip, but after- 
ward, added pleasure in the possession of pic- 
tures of people and p!aces and incidents that 
have gone to make up the day’s enjoyment. 

And anybody can make good pictures 
with a Kodak ora Brownie Camera. Every 
step is simple now. ‘There’s no dark-room 
for any part of the work. Loading, unload- 
ing, developing, printing, are all by day- 
light. You can easily do it all; or if you 

refer may ‘‘ press the button’’ and leave 
it to another to ‘‘ do the rest.” 


Kodak, you know, means photography 
with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 
Brownie Cameras, they work 
like Kodaks, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 
1909 Kodak Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OT 
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NESTLE’S FOOD is easily digested [2 
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The Zotwots and the Nursemaid 
Verec and Picture by RJ. DEAN 


Such horried, awful tales each night 
This nurse did tell, and fill with fright 
The little ones she tucked in bed, 
The Zotwots hot indignant grew; 
“We'll show this nurse a thing or two: 
Well demonstrate to her!” they cried. 
And straightway groomped themselves about 
The nurse, who woke with yellish shout! 
Long, long she trimpled there in bed, 
And never after did she dare 


To say or do a thing to scare 


The children placed into her care. 


| 

| 

| The following letter was written some years ago by Joel 
Chandler Harris to his daughter, then a girl off at board- 
ing school. Mrs. Harris was on a visit to the young lady, 
[and Mr. Harris tells of his experience “keeping house” while 
his wife is away. How the youngest member of the house- 
hold—J. C., a small boy—made it interesting for the head 
of the house is graphically and humanly set forth. 


Sunday before Lent. 
|My dear Daughter: 
| You have had cake, candy, kodak, mama and Mildred 
and now you ought to be happy and contented for twọ or 
three days at least. I hope your kodak will turn out to 
be a good one. It is larger than Mr. Sawsey’s and takes 
a tolerable picture—in fact a fine picture, as some of the 
specimens I saw showed—which is a detestable English sen- 
tence to be written by an author to his daughter. Untangle 
it and make it musical, so as to practice in that line; thus, 
“In fact a fine picture if some of the specimens shown me 
are what they were represented to be.” Thats better but 
not good. 
| Your mama never goes away but there’s trouble. Last 
night I was childish enough to allow J. C. to sleep with me. 
He went to bed at the usual hour, fell asleep at once, and 
lay like a log. I congratulated myself. I thought, “The 
poor child has been misrepresented.” I watched him closely 
and he never stirred hand nor foot. I finished my writing 
and went to bed, being careful to make no stir. J. C. still 
lay like a log. 

I fixed myself comfortably and was just dozing off, 
(when I heard a snort in my ear, and there was J. C. walk- 
ling about on top of me with elbows and knees. How he 
managed to do it I don’t know, but he never once used 
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Children’s Photo Contest 


As promised in the May number of the Magazine, we 
have opened a photo contest for the children. It will be 
divided into two divisions and all pictures must be in this 
office by September Ist, 1909. In every case it should be 
stated definitely for which division of the contest the snap- 
shots are intended. 


The first division will be for photographs taken by 
children who own cameras; the second division will be for 
pictures taken by children who use somebody else’s camera. 

The prizes in each division are equal in amount, and are 
as follows: First prize, $7.50 cash or an Eastman Kodak 
of equal value; second prize, $5.00 cash or an Eastman 
Kodak of equal value; third prize, $2.50 cash or Kodak 
supplies of equal value; all honorable mention pictures, 
a year’s subscription to Uncite Remvus’s—Tue Home Mac- 
AzINE. Send in your pictures without delay! 
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hands or feet. He ran about over me like a 
plowed ground. 

I- finally rescued myself and placed him on his back, 
where he lay quietly; but sleep was gone from me for an 
hour. Finally he.came near again, and I was just be- 
ginning to dream a story about bubbles that are inhabited, 
when—bang!—I heard something go, and—biff!—I felt 
something strike me. “Be still, sad heart,” said I, “and let’s 
see what it is.” J. C. had butted the head board with his 
head, and had trampled in my face with his knees, which 
are as hard as the hoofs of a Texas pony. 

It was then that I began to long for the presence of 
my dear, dear wife, who has to put up with this sort of 
thing every night, and T envied you—oh, so much! I said 
to myself,’“Here am I the victim of this new-fangled 
method of somnambulism—this dismal scheme of teaching 
parents their place—while my dear daughter is candying, 
and marsh mallowing and kodaking! Little does she know 
of the miseries of her poor afflicted daddy, who never knew 
before what it is to be both ma and pa! 

But, with the exception of many bruises and blue places, 
I am feeling better to-night. J. C. is in Essie’s room on the 
sofa. I may have to buy a new sofa or have the wall re- 
papered, but what do I care for expense, so long as I am 
able to get a good night’s rest? 

I understand now why mama is so hale and hearty. It’s 
the exercise that J. C. gives her while they are both asleep. 
Why, I'd rather practice with dumb bells—I’d rather have 
a scrap with Corbett—I'd rather be run over by a runaway 
horse—than to sleep in the same room with J. C., much 
less in the same bed. 

But such is life in Wes’ Een’—and I never shall for- 
get it. Your loving DAD. 
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Saw San Francisco Burn 

Alameda, Calif.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus and Cousins: I thought I would 
write a letter to you and tell you 
something about my home. I live in 
Alameda on the bay shore. We have 
a beautiful view from our home; the 
sunsets on the bay are glorious. The 
only time I did not enjoy the view 
was during the fatal week in April, 
1906, when we sat in our dining room 
windows and watched poor San Fran- 
cisco burn to ashes, wondering about 
the fate of our friends. San Fran- 
cisco is rebuilding nobly and once 
more we can see the twinkling lights 
of the city. In Summer all the chil- 
dren in our neighborhood make up 
swimming parties, and we have a lot 
of fun. Other pleasant days we go 
wheeling, for there are a number of 
very pretty “wheel roads”. I have 
two pets, a canary that I call 
“Jimmy,” and a black cocker spaniel 
that goes by the name of “Tige”. 

I guess most of the girls have seen 
the cover on the January number of 
Uncre Remus’s MAGAZINE. Well, 
don’t you think it is a very pretty 
head? I do. I have mounted it on 
plaster of paris, and, as I thought 
some of the cousins might care to do 
the same, I have written the direc- 
tions. Buy some plaster of paris at 
a drug store, and when you use it put 
some in a cup, almost fill it. Mix into 
a paste with cold water until it is 
thick enough to set easily; turn into 
a buttered dish whatever size or shape 
you care to have. When the paste 
is dry and hard, paste your picture 
on the smooth surface. Be careful 
that no paste runs beyond the picture, 
because it will mark the plaster of 
paris. If you want to, you can make 
it extra pretty by tinting around the 
picture with water colors, but this is 
not necessary, because it is very pret- 
ty white. The best shape is an oval, 
made with a small platter or a good 
circle. 

I hope my letter is not too long, 
but I did think some of the couisns 
might like the suggestion. I know 
I do. Frepa Royte. 

401 Central Avenue, 


Rivers Without Water 

Sabinal, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Mama and I like your Magazine bet- 
ter than any other we get. I like for 
Mama to read me the letters from the 
children. I am going,to tell her what 
to write and let her write for me. I 
am a little girl only six years old. I 
have a litile brother two years old. 
His name is Joseph Kyle Baldwin. 
He is full of fun. We have fine times 
playing on our sand pile and swinging 
in our swing on the front porch. I 
go to Sunday school every Sunday and 
to the Junior Christian Endeavor. I 
love to go. We have lots of Mexicans 
out here. We call the part of town 
where they live, Mexico. The Presby- 
terian and Christian churches have lit- 
tle mission churches down in Mexico. 
Uvalde county (where we live) is 
noted for fine honey. They say it is 
the finest honey in the world. We 
get lots of honey, too. The flower that 
makes the nicest honey is called 
guagilla (wa-he-ya). It grows on 
rocky land where nothing else will 
grow. The name Sabinal means cy- 
press. Great big cypress trees grow 
along the banks of the Sabinal River. 
There is one great big tree down on 
the river that is partly hollow. We 
children call it our palace; the stump 
part is full of sand. Mama says the 
rivers out here are not like the rivers 
in Alabama and Georgia, for out here 
we don’t always find water—just dry 
rocks, and after a while the water will 
Tun for several miles and disappear. 

I am saving up my money so I can 
Send and get one of Uncle Remus’s 
books and mama can read me the 
Stories. I have a game of Uncle Re- 
mus Cards. They have all the “folks ” 
picturés on them. I think the Jack 
rabbits we out here must be 
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Purity Essential. 

In no other form of food is Purity 
so absolutely essential as in milk 
products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness, milk is of little 
value as a food. Purity and richness 
are the embodiment of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. As a 
food for infants or for general house- 
hold purposes it has no equal. 


kin to Brer Rabbit. There are lots 
of them out on the ranches. My, how 
they can jump! “Molly Cotton Tail” 
lives here, too. I like Uncle Remus’s 
letters very much, and brother likes 
the Zotwots. We can’t tell you about 
our garden because it has been so dry 
we haven’t any. 
Mary Frances BALDWIN. 


It’s Cold in Aberdeen 
Aberdeen, S. D.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I would like to hear from the | 
boys who write to Uncre Remvs’s 


MacGazine, I would like to exchange | 
post cards with them. I am thirteen 
years old. I am a deaf boy, but I| 


can talk very well. 
We have lots of snow here in the | 
Winter time. I have two rabbits. 
About two weeks ago, when the snow 
melted, the water ran into the rabbit 
box which I made last Fall in the 
ground. The box was full of water, 
so I decided to put the rabbits in the 
barn in another box. I often let them 
go out of doors and play everywhere 
because they are very tame. One of 
them is brown and larger than the | 
other, which is white. I like them the | 
best of all animals. | 
I go to the Normal School to learn | 
how to paint and draw. After that 
I come home for school. My sister 
Helen and I have a private teacher. 
Then I go to work in the shop at 2:30 
to 4 o’clock every afternoon. I am | 
making an oak tabouret. I am very 
fond of making things in the shop. T| 
am five feet and three and one-half 
inches tall and weigh 110 pounds I 
will be fourteen years old August 12. | 
Aberdeen is situated in the prairie 
country. It has 12,000 people. The 
farmers raise a great deal of wheat 
around Aberdeen. My papa had six- 
teen farms. He sold six of them. He | 
is a real estate man. We have very 
cold Winters and rather warm Sum- 
mers here. The thermometer went | 
down 38 degrees below zero last Jan- | 
uary. I would like to go down South | 
to see the cotton fields very much, I| 
have never seen the cotton growing. 
Leste Hunt. 
920 South Main Street. 


Mt. Olive, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a country girl come to 
join your Children’s page. Our school 
is out and I have lots of time to play. 
I build play-houses on the large rocks 
near our home and decorate them with 
moss and ferns and wild flowers. I| 
think it is so nice to live in the woods | 
with the flowers and birds for com- | 
pany. Our mountains are putting on | 
their Spring dresses and are beautiful. | 

My little sister, Emma, two years | 
old, is “boss” of the place. She is | 
always into mischief. One day she 
emptied a pound of soda into the bar- | 
rel of flour and we had to eat soda 
biscuits for a week. 

We have some little white ducks 
just hatched. They are such fuzzy lit- 
tle things. When they are older we | 
will let them have a swim in the| 
spring branch, and then the old hen 
will have “fits”. Mt. Olive is a nice | 
little town situated on the beautiful | 
White River. The Iron Mountain 
Railroad has a line running up this 
stream to Cotter, where it leaves the | 
river and goes out through the hills to | 
Carthage, Mo. The _pleasure-seeker 
can have his heart’s desire of beauti- 
ful scenery along this line. On one 
side is the clear stream of water into | 
which the car would plunge should it | 
leave the track, and on the other side 
are large rocks rising so high you 
can’t see the tops of them from the 
car window. There is one large bluff, | 
called Calico Rock because of its many | 
colors, and a town there which bears 
the same name. I think Arkansas’s | 
hills are splendid and I would not ex- | 
change them for anything I know of. | 

GLADYS JEFFERY. 
| 
| 


| 
Baby and the Soda 


She Loves Bear Creek 

Bear Lake, Mich.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been a reader of your 
paper and thought I would like to 
write you a letter. I am a girl fifteen 
years of age and am in the Eighth 
grade. I will tell you of my home. 
Our house is situated on the bank of 
a creek called Bear Creek. It is a 
very pretty creek. There are a great | 
many picnics here in the Summer. | 


| 
(Continued on Page 34) | 
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“BLUE LABEL’ 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated, 


containing only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endersed by U.S.Government 


ALWAYS during our business experience of 
over forty years, our aim has been QUALITY 
and our product is recognized as the BEST and 
PUREST of its kind. Using, as we do, only 
perfectly matured Red-Ripe Tomatoes fresh 
from the fields in perfect condition for our use 
—never the left-overs from market ‘stalls— 
(skins, seeds and cores being removed) cooked 
ever so lightly that the natural flavor may be 
retained; combined with skilfully blended pure 
spices—all handled by experienced chefs in a 
scientific way in sanitary kitchens, enable us to 
produce the Ketchup 


“BLUE LABEL” 


that is now, and has been for twenty years, 
recognized as the standard of quality and 


excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding our 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Soups, Plum 
Puddings, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


Owing to the acknowledged 
purity and high quality of our 
products, and our honest labels, 
no change whatever in either - 
goods or labels has been required 
or made because of the enact- 
ment of the National Food Law. 


Ask for and see that you 
get food products bearing 
our name. Always the 
guarantee of purity and 
iN wholesomeness. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. 


n À W rite today for our booklet, 
3 “Original Menus,” telling what to 
have for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


Our kitchens and all of our other 
departments are always open and 
visitors are made welcome. 


© CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


Baker’s Cocoa 
AND CHOCOLATE 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
A [| EUROPE 

SE AND 
AMERICA 


L 
R 
5 Pat, 


A Cocoa of inferior 
quality or artificially 
flavored soon ceases 
to be palatable; but 
the genuine BAKER’S 
COCOA never loses its 
relish by constant use. 
It is a perfect food, pre- 
serves health, prolongs 
life. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., LTD. 


Established 1780 . DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Reflects Refinement 
on Any Table 


Sugar Wafers 


—like fairy sticks—lighter than cake 
—more delicious than pastry—a delightlul cream 
filling encased in a crisp, sweet coating—shaped 
like a pencil. In protection tins 25c. 
Clover Leaf in 15c tins— 
Philopena in 25c tins— 
Perfetto in 10c and 25c tins 


LOOSE-WILES 


BISCUIT CO. 
BOSTON & ST. LOUIS 


This little lamp fits any candle- 
stick, and with a shade looks ex- 
actly like a wax candle, making 
an excellent table decoration. 


The Twilight Candle Lamp 


burns five hours with one filling of kero- 
sene without smoke or odor, gives a steady 
light, and can’t set fire to the shade. 

Can be purchased of dealers, or we will 
send a pair postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


Money back if not satisfactory. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36-903-Warren Street, N. Y. 


ae Does: Your-Granite:Dish 
_———— - or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
ass,copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder. cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete, 
. assorted sizes, 250 pos . Agents wanted; 
Mig. Co., Box 613 - Amsterdam, N. Yy» 


i TEACH UP-TO-DATE CANDY MAKING 


SUCCESSFULLY BY MAIL 


Daily profits $15 to $50. and up. Small capital required to start. My 
original line of chocolates and soft cream specialties guaranteed to 
win against strongest competition. My book STRAIGHT TALK ON 
CANDY mailed on receipt of postage 4c. Address C. Edw. 
Russell, 716 Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. P. S.—Over 30 years a 
candy-maker. NOTE—My iatest and greatest money-making success 
Dairy Cream Crisp Formula with complete instructions $1 postpaid. 
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MARY E. BRYAN 


N Amazonian fig- 
ure in a defiant 
pose, brandish- 

ing a sword which she 
grasps not by the hilt, 
but midway the blade, 
with the sentence “Uphold Our States’ Rights” carved at 
her feet—this, as a symbol of the typical woman of the 
Confederacy, has been accepted by a committee of promi- 
nent men as the design for the proposed Confederate 
Woman’s Monument. One confidently believes that the com- 
mittee’s. acceptance will not be confirmed by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy at their June convefttion. The design is 
not only unworthy as to its art, but it is untrue to his- 
toric conditons. 

It fails signally to express the spirit that actuated 
Southern women during those years of terrible trial: - In 
the figure there is no line of the womanly grace, modesty 
and tenderness characteristic of the Southern woman—no 
hint of the heroism with which she braved the horrors of 
the tent hospital on the yet bloody battle-field and minis- 
tered day and night to the sick and wounded there; or, on 
lonely farms, in dread of an invading enemy, kept the home 
of her absent husband, taught the children, looked after the 
growing crops, made lint of her cherished linen for the 
army surgeons, kept the servants in order, brewed home- 
made medicines, spun and wove clothes for the soldiers and 
wrote brave letters to the front when her heart was breaking. 

It is true that Southern women sympathized with their 
sons and husbands who believed it their duty to uphold the 
rights of their State, but their sympathy was not aggres- 
sively expressed by word or deed. The greater number of 
the women remained at home, where their duties were mani- 
fold and where the strictest economy and most careful man- 
agement were needed. 

Some who had means and no home ties took their own 
servants and provisions and went from point to point helping 
to establish hospitals where these were needed, and ministering 
[to their own sick and wounded and often to those of the 
other side. Notable among these devoted spirits were two 
cultured and well-born women—Mrs. King Newsom, of Mis- 
sissippi, now Mrs. Trader, and Miss Emily Mason, so long 
a distinguished figure in Washington City, who has recently 
passed away. Mrs. Newsom has often been called the Flor- 
ence Nightingale of the South. She gave to the cause of 
alleviating suffering all she had—wealth, health, youth and 
| opportunities; she now lives in Washington City, a widow 
with scant means, not honored as she should be, but not for- 
| gotten by her own people, as was shown by the resolutions of 
| high regard and appreciation of her “distinguished services”, 
| adopted last year by the Association of Medical Officers of 
the Confederate Army and Navy. 
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| After Twenty Years 


UDGE WARREN and his daughter are going to see 
‘Salome’ this evening,” announced Charlton. 

“What!” demanded his father, lifting his eyes from the 
| paper with a look of vexed surprise. “Did you suggest 
| that?” 

“I did not. Colonel Fields, the Judge’s old army friend, 
| sent the box tickets and Constance accepted them before I 
heard of the invitation.” 

“It is a pity. They haven’t seen a stage performance in 
twenty years. I was waiting until something more conven- 
tional, more old-fashioned should be presented. Did you 
prepare them for the change that has taken place in the 
stage?” 

“I tried to, but the old Judge broke in by assuring me 
that he knew there was a great improvement; he had seen 
how wonderfully the world had progressed and then went 
off in a rhapsody about the wireless. So I concluded to let 
them find out for themselves whether the stage had kept 
pace with science and education in the world’s progress. 
The disillusion will be hard on Constance. She has high 
ideas about the mission of the stage as an educator of the 
emotions and the imagination. She knows Shakespeare 
almost by heart, but she has not seen a play since her 
father took her to see Mary Anderson as Parthenia when 
she was a child.” 

“Mary Anderson as Parthenia, and now Hoffman as 
Salome! My countrymen, what a fall is this! That pair 
of innocents haven’t the least idea what rot has taken the 
place of the real drama.” 

“Where have they been living all this time? On Crusoe’s 
Island?” queried a visitor. 

“Pretty nearly that. Judge Warren, who is my wife’s 
cousin, gave up his profession and social life after suffering 
a stroke of paralysis on hearing that his son, a brilliant, 
reckless young fellow, had been killed. Warren took his 
wife and little daughter to a home in an out-of-the-way 
valley in the mountains, where they have lived in complete 
seclusion for the last twenty years. Books they had in 
plenty, and they took a few high-class periodicals, but no 
daily or weekly paper that might have kept them informed 
as to the world’s minor doings. The Judge is a high-toned 
man, but a dreamer; his wife, who died six years ago, was 
as sweet a woman as was ever martyred through her af- 


fections. Constance has 
grown up accomplished 
but with no more knowl- 
edge of the world than a 
child. She has devoted 
herself to her father, and 
it is through her. persuasion that he has come here to con- 
sult a noted specialist in nervous. diseases. The two have 
been in a constant state of amazement at the progress the 
world has made. The surprise has been of a pleasant kind 
so far, but I am afraid to-night has a different experience 
in store for him. Salome in a gauze scarf, that and noth- 
ing more, with her unspeakable dance, will be a pretty severe 
blow to their high ideals concerning the stage.” 

As he stopped speaking, Judge Warren entered leaning 
on the arm of his daughter. The two had the look of having 
lived above the world’s dust with Nature and the Creations 
of dead genius. His fine, wavy hair was snow white, but the 
dark eyes were brilliant under finely penciled brows. Con- 
stance, gracefully tall, had the candid eyes and sweet mouth 
of a child, her white velvet opera cloak and his furred over- 
coat showed they were on their way out, and their host said: 

“You are going to the opera, my son tells me. I hope 
you will enjoy it, but don’t expect too much. Some objec- 
tionable features have been introduced into the piece.” 

“Oh! I am sure we will enjoy it,’ Constance said with 
her luminous smile. “It is by Strauss, and it is built around 
the grandest figure, save one, in sacred history. I am glad 
my father will see it. He has not been in a theater since he 
took me to see Mary Anderson when I was a child.” 
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Dramatic Clubs 


HREE hours later, Charlton, who had been with his 
mother and sister to a reception, reported the re- 
turn of the “Innocents”. 

“What was their comment on the performance?” asked 
his father. 

“Not a word when they came in. The Judge looked ill, 
and his daughter hurried him off to bed. She came back 
directly to ask us not to mention the performance to her 
father, as it might excite him injuriously. “I am sorry we 
went,” she said; “I wish I could forget that I saw that 
dreadful dance, the horrible fondling of the severed head, 
it degrades the solemn tragedy; it pollutes the imagination. 
Is the stage like this everywhere?” 

I told her there were some better things to be seen on 
the stage and some far worse—so bad that decent people 
all over the country were denouncing them and deploring 
their influence over the youth of the land. 

“The dramatic management of the entire country,” I 
said, “is in the hands of a syndicate which insists that it 
gives the people the kind of plays they call for and will 
pay to see; but the truth is this theater trust gauges the 
popularity of plays by the way they are received by a class 
of New York theater-goers who are not representative of 
the people at all.” 

However, I assured her that a reaction had set in that 
would gather sufficient strength to compel a change. An 
indication of this is the new National Theater, pledged to 
offer.only worthy dramas. 

“I hope these will be largely American,” she said. 
“Colonel Fields told us that nearly all the plays presented 
here now are of foreign origin, and that they are not in 
accord with the tastes and morals of respectable Americans. 
Why should we not encourage our own writers to give us 
plays reproducing the life and the picturesque, diversified 
conditions of our own country?” 

“I echo her question,” said Mr. Loring. “The public must 
certainly be surfeited with those foreign adaptations that are 
either tiresome or salacious, and nearly every one of them 
woven of that same old threadbare woof—marital treachery 
—the escapades of the married woman with a lover.” 

“Miss Warren made one suggestion worth thinking 
over,” Charlton remarked. “She said if the people’ are 
anxious for better diversions, why do they not institute 
something of their own? Why does not every city have its 
professional players’ club (as it has its baseball club) whose 
business should be to provide wholesome entertainment, 
plays that refine the emotions, the’imaginafion and the sense 
of humor? If the players were inexperienced, their work 
might be crude at first, but they would improve, particu- 
larly if they received half the enthusiastic support that is 
given to the baseballists. And surely an entertainment 
which cultivates the higher part of us should be as well 
sustained as one which appeals only to the physical.” 


by 


#2 
Chat 

T our meeting this June day, which we may imagine taking 
place in the broad, rose-screened veranda of the Open 
House, we are happy to welcome several new members and 
a number of old friends, who were wont to enliven the 
Sunny South Household with their talks and stories. Among 
these is our vigorous young thinker, S. T. P., concerning 
whose views on women in politics I would like to have your 
opinions. It is a very up-to-date question, and a problem 


— 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 
with which our British cousins are struggling. You will all, I think, agree 
with Mr. Furman L. Cooper in his earnest presentation of the wage-earner’s 
need for more time in which to improve himself mentally anc get better 
acquainted with his family and friends. 


Roberta Johnson, I do not know of a more de’: > Lees œ than that 


to Cuba via the Florida Coast Line, of which you ^n: e ven biden: 
ing account. Vernie Barrington, your joy in a sı rambie . t can | 
well understand. Beth, your hired man tells a gcc ‘s; another ~on him | 
would be acceptable. Colonel Saussy, do you think teel pens iter steal | 
always do this purposely, or does the subconscious m etimes get -volved | 


in the current of another’s thought—even though th= 
away? Telepathists tell us this is possible. What s= 

Mrs. William Reed McCall believes that the stuc, : 
help mothers and teachers to a better understanding = 
young charges. Texas asks us what we think of ¢ y of Madam de} 
Savin, President of the Texas Woman’s Press Club n. tal altitude will- 
power, love and charity will keep a woman youthfu. aud ci active—a girl at 
sixty. There is no doubt that these qualities tend to proserve youth and 
charm; instance, Madam Sable. They are beginning to insist that growing old | 
is just a habit. What does F. L. Orton, who seems to prefer “Sudden Exit,” | 
think of the possibility of living indefinitely? 

Helen Edwards, give us some more sketches of the mountain folk—original 
charcters many of them are—quaint as they are honest and independent. 

Our Sunny South friends will readily recognize in the writer of the 
spirited letter signed Lloyd Everett our former Household member, Austin 
Rust, the latter being Mr. Everett’s pen name. His letter to-day is character- 
ized by the same independente of thought and loyalty to the South that dis- 
tinguished him in the olden time. His idea as to the scope of the Open House 
is the right one. As its name indicates, it invites free utterance of opinions 
and thoughts from the “many men (and women) of many minds”. It is hear- 


r may have passed 

taly Hemperty? 

Idren’s kards will 
natures <f their 
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ing all sides of different questions and learning how others live, and how they 
manage in their homes, their farms, their schools, in their work and their holi- 
day, that broaden and brighten us mentally, and also enlarge our sympathies. 
We hope to hear from our friends in every quarter. 


Letters from Members of 
The OPEN HOUSE 


Lincoln and the South 


As a former member (Austin Rust) of the old Household, please allow 
me space in your columns for comment on “The Kidnapping of President Lin- | 
coln”, which recently appeared as a story in Uncte Remvus’s. And, even though | 
my comment be adverse, I ask it the more confidently, since this is the Open 
House. 

Yes, the war is long since over, and all persons should be able to view it 
in retrospect more calmly and fairly than at first. But may we not carry 
the thing too far? We all cheerfully concede that Mr. Lincoln was an able 
man, and possessed some admirable traits—for instance, he seems to have been | 
remarkably free from personal vindictiveness. In short, staunch Southerners | 
are now ready to admit that Mr. Lincoln was not exactly accoutred with hoofs | 
and horns. But let us ask, Is he quite entitled to the halo which some South- 
erners now seem bent on working overtime in furbishing up? 

Lincoln was a friend of the South, they tell us. That so? Then he had | 
a funny way of showing it. As Senator Jefferson Davis said in his farewell 
speech, 1861, all that the South asked was to be let alone. Why did they not | 
leave us to depart in peace, since we found that, thanks to the preaching and 
practices of Lincoln’s party, we could not live together with them in harmony? 
They say he would have prevented the outrages of the reconstruction period. | 
Sure about that? | 

Lincoln not only sent his armies of invasion and conquest against our | 
sacred soil, but where is the record that he insisted that the war be waged 
according to the rules of civilized warfare? In the seventeenth century Turenne | 
was censured for laying waste the Palatinate. Civilization was supposed to | 
have made some progress in the 200 years following, yet where do we find that | 
Abraham Lincoln ever discountenanced the devastations of Sherman and Sher- 
idan, or the infamies of Butler? And was it not with his consent that medicines, 
sorely needed for both the Confederate soldiers and their prisoners, were made 
contraband? 

Military necessity controlled him then; why would not political necessity 
have controlled him later, when his party (in the minority by nearly a million 
even in its victory of 1860) would have been speedily swept from power upon 
the return of the Southern States to the Union, but for that crime of crimes, 
the forced enfranchisement of hundreds of thousands of ignorant negroes, and 
the disfranchisement of the brains, the culture and the patriotism of the South? | 

And now to come directly to the story in question: We find a Southern | 
gentleman, Bethune, and his friend, Mr. Billy Sanders, visiting Mr. Lincoln 
at the White House, as his guests, but with the secret design of abusing his 
hospitality by kidnapping him. Would an honorable, high-minded Southern 
gentleman have done that? I hardly think so. But this is what they did, and 
then changed their minds under the spell of his winning personality. So far, 
all might be excused as having been devised for the sake of a story. But then, 
in confessing to Mr. Lincoln their conspiracy, Bethune tells him that “. . . if 
the plain people of the South could know you as well as we know you, the war 
wouldn’t last much longer.” 

This can mean but one thing: that the masses of the Southern people, dis- 
regarding their leaders, would, in spite of Lincoln’s past and continuing acts 
ef hostility against their country, give up the fight like repentant culprits, 
under the magic spell of personal acquaintance with him—in short, that these 
plain people, the brawn and backbone of the Confederacy, really had no heart 
in the war for independence, but were cajoled or misled by their leaders. All 
this is false to history, and false to the masses of the Southern people in that 
great struggle. 

General John B. Gordon says, in his recent “Reminiscences”, (p. 16): “As 
stated, there was less division of sentiment in the South at this period (begin- 
ning of the war) than at the North. It is a great mistake to suppose, as was 
believed by Northern people, that Southern politicians were ‘dragooning the | 
masses’, or beguiling them into secession. The literal truth is that the people | 
were leading the leaders.” To like effect is the testimony of another great 
Georgian, ex-Vice President Stephens (“Constitutional View”, etc., vol. 2, p. 
389): “But the masses of the people were really ahead of their leaders on 
this subject (secession) in both these States (Georgia and Virginia).” 

On January 19, 1907, I attended a centennial meeting in Washington, D. C., 
in honor of General Lee. Several men of note addressed the concourse, among | 
them the gifted John Sharp Williams, and a letter was read from the President | 
of the United States. But the man who drew the most heartfelt and the most | 
spontaneous burst of applause from those old Confederates, was Senator Berry, 
of Arkansas, a one-legged veteran, when he declared that if Jefferson Davis 
was a rebel and a traitor, then so was every soldier who followed the Con- 
federate flag. That is to say, his cause and course was theirs. l 
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HERE is a Cake-Baking Secret 


known to good cooks that should interest 


every housewife. 
q It’s the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch—not only in 
the flling, but in the cake itse/f—one part Corn Starch 


to three parts flour. It makes the daintiest smooth, 
light cake imaginable. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is absolutely necessary for the best Angel Cake, White Mountain and other 
white cakes. Use one-half cup corn starch mixed with the flour. 

@ KINGSFORD’S has a hundred uses. The good cook reaches for the 
familiar yellow package a dozen times a day. It’s on her grocery list 
every week. 

Q A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name of any young house- 
wife who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we 
will send her our new little Book (7), “What a Cook Ought to Know 
About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you without cost a copy too 


if you like. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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N-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


à 
= 
Seattle, Wash,June 2 to Oct.162 1909 


to Seattle 
562 


MILWAKEE & ST. PAUL 


for round-trip from Chicago to 
Seattle for this Exposition via the 


CHICAGO 


RAILWAY 


$62 also for the round-trip from Chi- 
cago to Tacoma, Spokane, Port- 
land, Victoria or Vancouver. 
Tickets on sale May 20 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31. Stop-overs. 
Descriptive folder No. 300 free. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


wre 


Attractive Silverware 


Shown in the illustration are some of the most beautiful 
patterns in table silver ever produced, which are the equal of 
the best sterling silver in style and design. It is worth 
remembering when buying silver to look for the trade-mark 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


All discriminating buyers do. Itis found only on the best silver plate 
that money can buy,and any pattern bearing it is guaranteed to give 
lasting satisfaction. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue 

F-31 ” showing all the latest designs in spoons, forks, knives, etc. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Now York (International Silver Co., Successor) Chicago 
: Meriden Silver Polish, the “ Silver Polish that Cleans.” 


TOILET SOAP 


) There’s a Clean 
Reeord 
Wherever It Goes 


Ask the Grocer 


_ MANHATTAN 
| SOAP CO. 


NEW YORK 


l Zz Sa — i 


7 — 


| ee ka \ Trade Mark Registered U. S, Pat. Office 
and 


t ! Coat Cut Undershirts 
6. pH Fg Knee Length Drawers 
J 5 tp) : 50c. and upwards a garment 
You'll enjoy the pleasant freedom of motion 
that they allow. You’ll delight in the cool com- 
fort that B. V. D.’s afford. You'll be gratified 
with their long wear, because they are made 
from thoroughly tested woven materials. 
You'll be pleased with their shapely, generous 
cut, their neat, attractive finish. 
Every Br V. D. garment is 
Identified only By This Red Woven Label 


MADE. FOR THE 
BVD) 


p. j BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Write for Booklet ‘“‘Z'' —“THE COOLEST 
THING UNDER THE SUN.” 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, New York 


Makers of B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) 
Pore. eee. and B. V. D. Sleeping Suits. 


me B.V.D. CO. nY 


C 
The KIDNAPPING of PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


HIS is a book of thrilling war-detective stories in which Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady 
Dale, and the famous Captain McCarthy play the leading roles. No more absorbing, 
vital and human detective. stories have been printed. The principal story is “The Kid- 
napping of President Lincoln’’ and is based on a historic incident. Lincoln's kindly nature 
is fully portrayed, and the passages between Billy Sanders and the President make these two 
fairly live before your eyes. 
; The Kidnapping of President Lincoln . . . $1.50 
This Magazine 15 months (10 cents per copy) . 1.50 
Full Price for the two . $3.00 
OUR PRICE FOR BOTH . . $1.50 


(Which means that you get Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine 15 months and this fascinating book for the price of the book alone.) 
This is a short time offer, so send check, postal note or express order for $1.50 AT ONCE to 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE, ATLANTA, Ga. 


No, no; this thing has gone too far, and as the son of a Confederate soldier 
from Maryland, who, in order to reach the Southern lines, ran the blockade 
across the “nesap: ‘ke in a small boat forty-seven years ago, I must protest. 


Eetus ber 32 > 28's seemly to the memory of Lincoln and of our North- 
ern assailr, “38% '3ut first, foremost and all the time, let us be just to 
the motive: -e h  « who defended our homes against the invader, and 
followec 2.11s, Lee <kson, Stephens and Gordon. 

Unc... ReExevs’s xes an appeal for Southern subscriptions to a uni- 
versity ‘> the Soutl -. memorial to Abraham Lincoln, the victor. Let it 
rather .xert itself t ; funds now sorely needed to purchase for memorial 
purpce: 3, before a: ite option expires, the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, 
the ver mished. Luioyp T. Evererr. 


VWaclington, I 


EDITS NOTE- vir Wvyerett has not taken cognizance of the change of feeling that the 
North s: oving for t i:codore Roosevelt, in his youth, spoke unfairly of Jefferson Davis, 
but in his maturity « zsa name replaced on the tablet from which it had been taken. The 
Lincoln Memorigl Sch ina see, is furnishing an education to Southerners, and if there is 
anything we need moi 1 ie Sr un than educational facilities we don’t know what it is. Has not 
Mr. Everett heard it l chat t.. Civil War, from a Southern viewpoint, was a “rich man’s war and 
a poor man’s fight”. ‘os commend to him Samuel W. Dibble’s interview with President Barrett, of 
the Farmers’ Union, .. our May issue. i 


Our Young Wage-Earners 


Last Winter I became interested in a club, composed mainly of young 
working men, who met together with the purpose of improving themselves in- 
tellectually by discussing history, current policies and the questions of to-day. 

My connection with these earnest and worthy young people gave me a 
deeper realization than I had had before of the wrong that is being done our 
young wage-earners by curtailing their privileges as citizens and social beings, 
through the long hours of service required of them and the little time given 
them for mental improvement, healthful exercise or social enjoyment. From 
these persons—salesmen, stenographers, book-keepers, carpenters and others— 
there are usually exacted from twelve to fifteen hours’ work each day. These 
long hours, together with the strain that attends all kinds of business, not only 
cut short their opportunities for intellectual growth, recreation and social inter- 
course, but constitute a menace to their health and curtail their opportunities of 
being fully useful in their fields of labor. 

Many a book-keeper would do more work and better work in eight hours 
than he now does in ten, twelve or fourteen. When he quits work, he is too 
tired to think of anything but physical relaxation. If he would “hold his job” 
he must guard his health as best he may. 

As to the education of the men who work for him the average employer 
cares nothing, only so far as the employes are qualified to do his work. His is 
purely a business (and, from the business standpoint, a logical) consideration; 
with the morals of his working men, insofar as they affect his business, he is 
somewhat concerned, but their intellectual status, their duty to the State and 
the nation does not interest him. 

But the young man has these things to think of, and the State has them to 
think of, since it is such classes of people that the State accepts as citizens and 
from which it draws its representatives. I submit the query: Is it possible, 
under the present régime with its indefinite working hours, for wage-earners— 
men and women—to preserve their health, to cultivate cheerfulness and secure 
anything like complete development of body and mind? Further, is it not pos- 
sible to reduce the working hours, without reducing the volume of business, or 
hurting the interests of employers? And if this can be done, why does not the 
State take the matter in hand and help those who are not in position to help 
themselves? Are there so many more important questions than that of pre- 
serving and aiding this large and useful class of citizens? 

The Government protects its postal employees under an eight-hour law; 
why does it not protect other employes as well—others, who have equal rights— 
equal needs? The need is vital. In one generation, the Government may not 
feel the disease it is now neglecting, but eventually, unless it grows wiser, it 
will pay the penalty of its neglect for any class of its citizenship. 

Gainesville, Ga. Furman L. Cooper. 


Among Their Friends 


Day was breaking; the red light in the East threw a faint glow over the 
land. My pony stood saddled in the lot, but the lovliness of the morning made 
me decide that a walk would be more pleasant than a ride. Leisurely, I went 
up the road, until I reached the top of a hill commanding a view of the val- 
| leys, the pastures, the fertile fields, whence rose the faint scent of fresh-turned 
soil, and the cottage homes, from whose chimneys’ the blue smoke was curling. 
The glow in the East grew brighter, until the sun rose above the golden rim of 
| the horizon and bathed the awakened world in vivifying light. 

Suddenly, the stillness was broken by the thrilling call of a lark. It was 
answered by a grand chorus of songs and trills from the woodland beyond. I 
listened, entranced, to the music of what seemed hundreds of throats, forgetting 
the flight of time until from the plain below came the call of a school bell, 
followed by another, and yet another, I started out of my day dream, but the 
songs of those feathered choristers stayed with me throughout that bright 
Winter day. 
| As I sit each morning by my window at work, I see the birds come to an 
| immense rock basin in the yard to drink. Hundreds of them come, for the land 
|is dry, and the birds are many. It is pleasant to watch them drink. Often 
| there are two boys who come for a moment to enjoy the pretty sight. There 
is never a thought of harming or even frightening the birds. 

Dear Italy, those boys have grown up (as has your boy) like pure flowers 
among the kind and humane. Their love for the birds, their gentleness toward 
all helpless creatures, is beautiful to me. A little later they will come and 
ask to see the nest which is always built upon our sunny porch. 

San Saba, Texas. VERNIE BARRINGTON. 


Women in Politics 


Let me thank you, Mr. J. Matt Clark, for your fine defense of the woman 
in politics. I think it a pity that women—especially the women of the United 
States—are not more interested in politics than they are. 

The more I study social and economic problems,,the more firmly convinced 
am I that it is only through righteous legislation that the condition of the great 
mass of oppressed, impoverished humanity can be essentially bettered. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the earnest lecturer of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement in our country, studied Theology first, and went to work among the 
tenement population in New York. She said, in, effect, that she soon found it 
was not religion that the poor needed so much as equality of opportunity—not 
charity so much as justice. 

Charitable work of all kinds is looked upon as belonging to woman’s 
sphere, and she is a leader in almost, if not all, of the great charity organiza- 
tions. But, at their best, the efforts of all the organized and individual char- 
ities in the world are pathetic in their inability to relieve the poverty and suf- 
fering of the great army of the very poor. The good that charity can 
do is only temporary. The causes must be removed before any effective, lasting 
good can be accomplished. I believe that if woman will enter politics with the 
same spirit and purpose and sincerity that she has worked for charity she will 
accomplish infinitely more good. . 

Surely woman has the right to vote. If the principle for which the Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought is right, she has the right. Nothing else so vitally 
| affects a woman’s material well-being as the government under which she lives. 
| Surely she ought to have a voice in making it. When the men consider what 
a failure they have made of politics and government, I don’t think they can 
say that we are less capable of handling big questions of state than they are. 
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If woman were interested in politics from the highest motives, that interest could 
but make her a better mother and home-maker. Let us hope, however, that 
woman will never enter politics because she wants office, because she wants 
to sit in the seats of the mighty, or hob-nob with politicians. Let her purpose 
ever be honesty and uprightness in civic life, just laws, and indiscriminate 
legislation, and the determination to rise above machine control and bossism. 
Let her watchword be “non-partisanship !” 

I hope that when woman gets to where she counts in politics, one of the 
very first laws she will get passed will be the referendum and recall. Then 
she will vote for a man not because he belongs to this or that “dear old party” 
but because he stands for those measures which, in her judgment, would be 
best for the people. She will also keep up with her candidate after he is 
elected, and when he begins to go back on his campaign pledges and sells his 
vote to the corporations, she will call him down and out instanter. So doves 


Through Florida to Cuba 


2 f f : š : | 
It has been some time, dear Open House friends, since I was in your midst, 


but I cannot resist the temptation to tell you of my trip to Cuba last Winter. 
I was one of a congenial party of a hundred and sixty who made the journey 
under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Lattio, of Raleigh, N. C.—most competent 
and agreeable of chaperons. Our itinerary allowed us to spend a short time at 
some of the delightful Winter resorts along the Florida east coast, but visits 
to most of these were postponed until our return trip. The first stop was made 
at the venerable historic city of St. Augustine, with its quaint mixture of old 
and new—ancient concrete houses of the Spanish régime with their balconies 
overhanging the narrow streets, a stone’s throw from elegant modern mansions 
and palace hotels. The old fort with its traditions of romance and crime, and 
the grand sea wall, are unique features. We dined at the magnificently ap- 

inted hotel Ponce de Leon, the historic symbolism of whose decorations in the 
style of the Spanish renaissance seem to link it with the storied past. 

Our route on the East Coast Railway carried us down the picturesque pen- 
insula through Palm Beach and Miami, on to the marvelous concrete viaduct 
railroad extension which is now being constructed out into the sea, bridging 
the space between the islands on its way to Key West—the most wonderful feat 
of engineering yet attempted on this continent. The railway stops at Knight’s 
Key, a port in mid-ocean, from whose pier we took passage on one of the hand- 
some vessels of the Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Company, which car- 
ried us without incident to our destination—Havana—a delightful ocean trip. 
We entered the harbor under the guns of famous Moro Castle, with a full view 
of the frowning walls of Moro and Cabanas. To the right lies the city—gor- 
geously picturesque with its large, imposing stone buildings, many of them 
painted in brilliant colors. Every structure, even the small cottages, is solidly 
built of stone, giving a massive, substantial appearance to the city. Though 
many modern improvements are here, yet it is said Old Havana can never 
be erased. Many of the streets are so narrow that carriages can hardly pass, 
and the sidewalks are barely wide enough for two to walk abreast. Many days 
could be enjoyably spent in sight-seeing in Havana—so many places of interest 
are there. Among those I visited were Matanzas, the Hermitage of Mantsenate, 
Bellamar Careb, Yumari Valley, the old French Cathedral, the American Club 
House, and Colon Cemetery. There were many others. 

On our return trip we stopped at Miami, the “White City”; breakfasted at 
the big hotel, Royal Palm, and took a carriage drive over the city and out to 
the tropical fruit groves. Then we went to Palm Beach and spent a day in that 
city beautiful. Nature has done much for Palm Beach, and the lavish expendi- 
ture of millions has magnificently supplemented her work, making the place a 
tropical paradise, the loveliest on earth. Its situation between the beautiful 
lake and the white-beached ocean, its rich natural growth and fertile soil afford 
every opportunity to the landscape gardener, the florist and the architect. 
Groves of cocoanut trees hung with fruit, date palms and cabbage palms, royal 
poncianas in gorgeous bloom, and the many colored tropical flower parks along 
the lake, tell of eternal Spring and Summer. The hoof of a horse is not per- 
mitted in this Garden of Eden. Bicycles and wheel chairs are the methods of 
locomotion, the latter being particularly popular. The wheel chair has behind 
it a bicycle attachment on which is mounted a stout negro guide. There are 
hundreds of these wheel chairs, and at night when they are strung along the 
lake front for a mile or more, each with its light, the spectacle is striking, as 
Seen from the piazzas of the Royal Ponciana, a hotel so immense and mag- 
nificent as to baffle description. 

Our next stop in returning was Jacksonville, which has magnificently risen 


from its ashes—ten times more beautiful, healthful and substantial than before, | 


and is now believed to be the coming city of the South. We rode about the 
city in automobiles and took a trip out to the ostrich farm. After leaving 
Jacksonville our party began to drop off one by one, with lingering good-bys, 
each feeling sad that our “house party” was breaking up, but agreeing that 
we had enjoyed the most interesting and pleasant trip of our lives. 

Bamberg S. C. ROBERTA JOHNSON. 


‘Know Thyself 


_ Friends of the Open House, have any of you studied palmistry—and 
chirology ? Palmistry, as you know, deals with the lines in the human palm, 
and chirology takes cognizance of the entire hand—its shape, the shape of 
wrist, palm, fingers, nails, ete. I have been studying chirology with interest. 
Having inherited a love of research from my uncle, William R. Taylor, of Rich- 
mond, Va., a noted scientist, I have dipped more or less deeply into various 
Sciences, believing that such investigation broadens the mind and enables one 
to get at information that may benefit human kind. What profit, you ask, can 
accrue from the study of the human hand? Why should not the study of this 
most important member help to give us a knowledge of ourselves as phrenology 
and physiognomy are generally admitted to do? If the head and face indicate 
character, why may not the hand, which is so intimately connected with the brain 
by sensitive nerves and is the instrument by which the brain carries out its 
conception and purposes? 

I have studied this question and have proven to my own satisfaction that 
the hand is, in a great measure, the index not only of distinguishing charac- 
teristics but of tendencies that concern individual destinies. 

_ Every one has both weak and strong points in his nature. By studying 
himself, or having others study his character through phrenology, physiognomy 
and particularly chirology, he may be enabled to strengthen these weak points 
—to repress bad tendencies and cultivate good ones, thus becoming master of 
his destiny. Scientific chirologists hold that a study of the hand and the lines 
in the palm may not only give an insight into character, but may reveal the 
fact that certain important or dangerous crises await the individual in the 
future, and that it is possible after being warned of these to avert or modify 
them through the exercise of care and watchfulness. 

In studying chirology I have discovered that the hands indicate in a 
Measure the dual nature which so many persons possess. I have known men 
whose right hand by its shape and lines revealed a spiritual, ideal nature, while 
the left hand betrayed rash, coarse and passionate tendencies. I have had these 
Same men acknowledge to me that their natures are thus queerly mixed. By 
studying the hands of their children, mothers may be better able to under- 
stand the natures of these little ones and correct the bad traits denoted and 
Strengthen the weak points revealed. We are here to develop ourselves and 
to make the world wiser and better; every science which claims to help us 
know ourselves and our fellow-beings instead of being frivolously ridiculed 
should be examined and tested with the view of getting out of it all the benefit 
it offers. I hope to hear from our friends of the Open House concerning 
their views about chirology. Mrs, Witt1am Reen McCatt. 

LaGrange, Ga. 
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Would You Like to TRY 


a Fireless Cooker? 27, vine. 


PLL PAY THE FREIGHT TO YOUR KITCHEN 
-WHICH SIZE SHALL I SEND AT MY EXPENSE? 


ILL YOU give me 

the chance to please 
you without a cent’s risk to 
you? 

I’ve made a comfortable fortune 
trusting people to find out whether 
they are satisfied with my machines— 
at my risk, and every pleased customer 
is worth more to me than the sale and 
the price of a cooker. 

So I can afford to be liberal. I had to 
be liberal to start with to get people in- 
terested. Now I do it because it is such a 
satisfactory way for both my customers and 
me. Will you send your name for my Free 
Trial offer and my most interesting Free Catalog and Free Recipe 
Book? Let mealsotell you my wife’s experience in our own home 
with “Old Trusty.” You see, I want you to know what the Johnsons 
know about the expense-saving—fuel-saving—worry-saving and work- 
saving—of cooking by fireless in your own home with any one of my 


Ol d Tru sty Fireless 


Cookers 


Sent complete anywhere—Freight prepaid to you—Full month’s Free Trial—Absolute satisfaction or 
no charge—Guaranteed for five years’ satisfactory fireless cooking—Saves 60 to 90 per cent Time, Fuel 
and Expense for foods all the year round —Prove this at my expense. 


M. M. Johnson—“Fireless Cooker Man” 
Mail this to 


OLD TRUSTY COMPANY 
CLAY CENTER, NEB. 


Here is my name and address---Send me your 
“Trusty” Fireless Cooker Catalog and Recipe 


Books Free 


--Also low prices and month’s free 
trial offer with no obligations on my 
part. 


Name 
Address 
Town 
State 


I want every man or woman 
who reads this great magazine 
to send your name to me so 
I can tell you all the facts 
about Fireless Cooking. 
Then---if satisfied, you’ll 
want me to send you one 
of my “Old Trustys’’ on 
my liberal plan. 


All Complete 
Ready to Use 
With Indestructible 
Aluminum Self. 
Locking Cooking 
Utensils 


| M. M. Johnson, Manufacturer 
“Fireless Cooker Man” 


Each size “Old Trusty” comes to you complete ready to use the day 
you get it—The most handsome and the only,absolutely Sanitary Fire- 
less Cooker made. The case is made of clear California red-wood (no 
odors) and the whole encased in most sanitary metal covering. Old 
Trusty ” is always kept clean and sweet. Our solid aluminum 
patent self-locking indestructible cooking utensils are absolutely 
rustless—air tight—and while your foods are cooking without fire 
no steam or odors can escape from an “Old Trusty.” 

All expense of your month’s free trial and delivery to you is at my 
risk—and my prices to you direct from my factory are way below 
what dealers and many others charge.---Here’s how my prices save 
you if you are satisfied and buy of me: 

Save $3.00 or more on my No. 1 

price for One Compartment “Old Trusty” Fireless Cooker---Com- 
plete ready to use---Sent for a month’s free trial, freight prepaid. 
See my Free Catalog and Recipe Book. Send your name to me now. 
Save $5.00 or more on my No. 2 

price to you for my Two Compartment “Old Trusty” Fireless 
Cooker---Complete ready to use---Sent for a month’s free trial, 
freight prepaid. See my Free Catalog and Recipe Book. Send 
your name today. Splendid for small family. 

Save $7.00 or more on my No. 3 

factory price to you for my Three Compartment “Old Trusty” 
Fireless Cooker---The most complete satisfactory cooker made to- 
day---Cooks everything for the largest family---Sent you fora 
month’s free trial---freight prepaid. Send your name and see all 
illustrated in my Free Catalog and Recipe Book. 


Be sure to send me your name today by the Free Coupon above--- 
or postal---or letter for my Full Month’s Free Trial Offer, Free Catalog 


and Recipe Book and Low Factory Prices. Pict 
OLD TRUSTY COMPANY ‘Su 
CLAY CENTER, NEB. To Try 
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Save Library Slips Like Pennies 
LAY EE SE I EE LE EE E 


One Full Library Slip equals One Penny. One hundred 

Full Library Slips equal. $1.00 in exchange for Standard 
€ Magazines or Books. 

It’s easier to get Library Slips than pennies as Library 
Slips are Free while pennies must be Earned. 


Combine Library Slips packed with these products 


Armour’s “VERIBEST ” Brands as follows: Pork and Beans—Pig's Feet—Tripe—Sliced Dried Beef—Corned Beef Hash—Corned Beef—Roast Beef—Brisket 
Beef—Ox Tongue—Lunch Tongue—Vienna Sausage—Luncheon Sausage—Sausage Meats—-Hamburger Steak—Roast Mutton—Chicken Tamale— 
Hot Tamale—Chile Con Carne—Potted and Deviled Ham and Tongue—Potted Beet—Potted and Deviled Chicken and Turkey— 
Skinned Lambs’ Tongue—Boned Chicken—Veal Loat—Ham Loaf—Beef Loal—Chicken Loaf. 


Armour's Potted and Deviled Meats Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish Mennen's Takum Powder 
Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon Beardsley’s Star Boneless Herring My Wite’s Salad Dressing 
Armour's Extract of Beet Calumet Baking Powder “ Best by Test” None Such Mince Meat 
Armour's Soluble Beef Dunham's Original Shred Cocoanut Pabst Extract, The “ Best 
Armour's Luncheon Beet Force, Korn Kinks, H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Pompcian Massage Cream 
Banner Lye (Disinfectant)” Products 
Banner Chloride of Lime German-American Coffees and Teas 
Banner Dry Ammonia Golden Egg Macaroni, Noodles, Spaghetti, etc. 
Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) Cocoa Heide's Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes 
Beardsley’s Acme Peanut Butter Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


” Tonie 


Pro-phy-lactic Tooth Brushes 
Pummo (a Glycerine-Pumice Soap) 
Scrub-E-Z (Scouring Soap) 
Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
" Din-One”* O71(100 HousehdiQUses) 


SEND ALL LETTERS AND LIBRARY SLIPS TO 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY. 


116 West, Idth Street, New York City, N.. Y. 


‘Christy Girl Picture 
and complete catalog 
for 6 cents in stamps 


Send 2 cents stamps 
for complete catalog 
,and_wall pocket 
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The creek curves around as far as a 
| person can see it. I do not know of 
| but one place where it does not curve. 


bi srs i a | We have a large house. I have, be- 

d x a peas fs |sides my father and mother, five sis- 
- ; Z y : . : |ters and seven brothers. Our farm 
T 2!» Sealed Boxes Only 1- Best Sugar lor iea and lofee! « AOGA AS | consists of one hundod and sixty 
4 acres. There is a mineral spring on 
it. I have always lived on the banks 
of Bear Creek. I don’t believe I 
could part with it. We have great 
times bathing in it in the Summer. 

I think my letter is getting quite 
long, so if this misses the waste-basket 
i I may write again. I would like to 
D K exchange post cards with some of 


ie ome those who read this paper. 
Fact POWDER | 


Ws. Dg: Hazevte Bonp. 
In Summer A Necessity 


Always a luxury is that pure, harmless and greatest of Sse] ¥ 
all beautifiers. Its users never experience 
harm to their complexions from ex- 
posure to sun and wind, nor present 
faces shiny, greasy or reddened by 
the corroding effect of perspira- 
tion. Lablache is cooling, re- 
freshing and characterized by a 
delicate perfume as distinctive- 
ly its own as is the fragrance of 


the rose. All women like it. 
‘use substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept.29, 125 Kingston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Went to a Circus 

| Mt. Victory, Ohio.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl ten years old. 
I live with my grandparents, and they 
|take your paper and like it real well. 
I always read the Children’s page. I 
go to school. I am in the Sixth grade. 
I have ranked one every month but 
one, and then two. My _ teacher’s 
name is Miss Tapp. At school I spoke 
a piece. The subject was “The Sol- 
|dier’s Reprieve”. I think if every- 
| body was like Lincoln the world would 
be good. I have two. brothers. I 
have not got very many pets—two 
kittens and six or eight sheep. We 
went to a circus at Maysville, saw 
elephants and clowns, but it rained 
|so hard that umbrellas had to be 
(raised. Well, as this is the first time 
|I have written to you, I will close, 
hoping to see this letter in your Mag- 
| azine, Monnie GAMBLE, 


Makes Money with Chickens 

Wingate, Ind.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
|I am a little Indiana girl of eleven 
years, and will be in the Sixth grade 
lat school next year. My papa takes 
Uncte Remus’s—Tue Home Maca- 
ZINE, and I always enjoy reading the 
children’s letters. I am planning to 
have a nice flower garden this year. I 
will have sweet peas, rose moss, bal- 
sams, nasturtiums, poppies, pansies 
jand carnations, besides a “Baltimore 
Belle” rose bush and two honeysuckle 
vines. For pets I have a little 
chicken, a cat and kitten and two 
dogs. I also own a pen of Black 
|Langshan chickens in partnership 
|with my papa, and in this way get 
lots of spending money. As this is 
‘my first attempt I will close with best 
wishes to all the cousins and to “Un- 
cle Remus”. 


W dase BR B 


of all classes, ages and sexes—you and your 
friends and your friends’ friends whenever 
you’re hot, tired, nerve worn, thirsty or just 
simply crave something delicious to drink, 


Drink 


g 


Marie Coen. 


Lives in Adirondacks 

Olmstedville, N. Y.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl ten years 
old. I live in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. I have three brotheres and one 
sister. My sister Miriam, eleven, and 
brother Charles, eight, won the prize 
jin their classes this term. I have got 
my certificate for the Fifth grade. My 
youngest brother, Edwin, four years 
old, and Hugh, six, recited at the 
| school entertainment.. Our school is 
not very large, for there is only one 
room in it. There are eighteen schol- 
ars in the school. 

HELEN SHEVLIN. 


Will Exchange Post Cards 

Durham, N. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My papa takes your Magazine, 
and I like it fine. I like to read the 
Uncle Remus stories. There are lots 
of Brer Rabbits around our home. I 
live about eight miles from Durham, 
on a large farm. My papa raises 
wheat, corn, oats, hay and all kinds 
(of vegetables for market. Mama 
raises Rhode Island Reds and White 
Leghorn chickens, turkeys and 
| guineas. I like to hunt nests and help 


Whenever | 
you see an | 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


Wholesome, cooling, refreshes brain, body 


and nerves; thirst-quenching and extremely 
delicious. 


The Satisfactory Beverage 
GET THE GENUINE 


oc Everywhere 


the month: 


When answering any of the advertisements appearing in these pages, kindly 


mention the fact that you saw the firm's announcement in this number of 


“Uncle Remus’s---The Home Magazine.” 


(Continued from Page 29) 


mama tend to them. Mama gave me 
four little turkeys last year and I 
raised them till they were feathered, 
and something carried off three of 
them, but I raised the other one and 
have her now. 

How many of you little girls like 
to fish? I enjoy it very much. Stone’s 
Creek runs just back of our house, 
and Eno River is about half a mile 
from our home. People come out to 
the river, on picnics, from Durham. 

Durham is a growing town. It 
manufactures more tobacco than any 
town in the State. It has ten facto- 
ries and, in a short time, one larger 
than any other there, will be started. 
Durham also has a beautiful park. My 
grandpa lives in Durham, and I en- 
joy visiting him; I have so many 
little friends down there. 

I am a little girl eleven years old. 
I have a sister older and one younger 
than myself, so papa says I am his 
“boy”. I would like to exchange 
cards with some of the little girls. 

BERS D.G, Jessie McCAULeEY. 


Their Father Met “Uncle Remus” 


Decatur, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: We enjoy reading the nice let- 


ters written by your many nieces and 
nephews, and we want to join your 
band. We are two little East Ten- 
nessee girls, named Lucile and Mary 
Lillian, aged six and five years. Our 
papa is a Methodist preacher, and he 
has been a reader of your Magazine 
ever since it has been published. He 
met “Uncle Remus” once, when on a 
visit to Atlanta. He tells us the sto- 
ries about the Tar Baby, Brer Rab- 
bit and Brer Bear. He reads all the 
children’s letters in your Magazine to 
us. Since reading about the children’s 
gardens, we have decided to make our 
first little garden, and in it we planted 
peas, beans, onions, radishes, corn, 
canteloupes and watermelons. We 
each have a hen and young chickens. 
We have a pony named “Roxie”, and 
a buggy. We have a large grassy 
lot to play in, and a large blackberry 
patch where the rabbits play hide- 
and-seek. We do not have any dogs 
and cats, because they would scare 
away the rabbits and birds. The 
mocking-bird, cat-bird, martins and 
wrens are with us, and we can hear 
the whippoor-will sing his lonesome 
song away over in a sleepy hollow at 
night. We have great fun picking 
blackberries and strawberies when 
they are ripe. This is a great place 
for strawberries, and there are many 
large fields of them here. 
LuciıLLE and Mary GRIFFITIS. 


Ill Luck with Chickens 

‘Zachary, Iowa.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am glad you have a place in 
your Magazine for the children. I 
certainly enjoy reading their letters. 
We have been taking your Magazine 
for a good while. Talking about pets, 
I have a cow, calf and cat. My cow 
will come every time I call her. My 
cat is gray with white on his head. 
His name is “Tabby”. We haven’t 
many little chickens this year; they 
all died. I certainly would like to 
come to see you, but I don’t think I 
can this year. I hope this will get 
into print, for it is the first time I 
ever did write. Love to you and all 
the cousins. ELLE McHvcu. 


School Two Miles Away 

Odell, Ill.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a little boy seven years old. I go 
to school.every day. My papa takes 
me to school, for I live two miles 
away. I have a nice teacher. I have 
a little goat one year old. I call it 
“Nanny”. I have four cats and a 
dog. I put the goat in papa’s barn 
every night. I lke to hear Uncle Re- 
mus’s stories. BURDETTE SKIPTON. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE 


The following is a list of the prize-winning letter writers for 


Frepva Royre, 401 Central Avenue, Alameda, Calif. 
Leste Hunt, 920 South Main Street, Aberdeen, S. D: 
Mary Frances Batpwin, Sabinal, Texas. 

Grabys JEFFERY, Mount Olive, Ark. 

Hazeite Bonn, R. F. D. 2, Bear Lake, Mich, 
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even under the Marxian system. But if we could imagine that the person with 
thieving propensities were the remains of an ancient savagery, that the human 
thief is the product of a fluctuating development through all the ages, and that 
the inherited propensity of men to steal might be quickly or slowly obliterated 
by essential changes in the distribution of wealth,—why, then, the Millennium 
would be in sight. 

The road of the Marxian Socialists in the United States has been a rather 
rough one. Their method of spreading their philosophy is very like that used | 
by all new religious cults, and the greater growth of new religions is com- 
paratively slow. Of the innumerable religions that have been “founded” and 
propagandized only an insignificant number have stuck, and only a few of these 
have swept great nations. It is a question of centuries; and this kind of prop- | 
aganda requires the faith of the man who believes in another world of reward | 
rather than in the present one. Therefore, for quick sowing and quick reap- 
ing, we must have a spontaneous propaganda—a belief that propagates itself. 

Such a belief we do indeed find in that Utopian Socialism so freely put | 
down as a dream and dismissed as wholly visionary and unfruitful. Visionary 
it may well be, dream it may undoubtedly seem; but what if your visionaries 
suddenly become actors, and young dreamers begin to play? 

Rousseau, with his visions and dreams of social equality, produced a social | 
upheaval which for twenty-five years shook asunder the institutions of Europe | 
and made a new Europe, vastly different from the old, and modeled, in some 
degree at least, on the philosophy of Rousseau. Such things can come of 
dreams when a great nation does the dreaming. But unfortunately for the 
French people, their greatest social prophet did not provide them with a “pro- 
gramme”. The French Revolution fell infinitely short of the mark it had set | 
for itself—of liberty, equality, and fraternity; and the Socialist Utopian will | 
explain that fact by the failure of the French people to take over capital and 
set up a system of public industry. They attempted to establish liberty, 
equality, and fraternity and left intact the old system of wages, rent, interest 
and profits! It is a great pity that public ownership of capital was not at 
that time a known thing. The French believed that by abolishing royalty and 
nobility, and fixing by law the prices of commodities, their dream of liberty, 
equality and fraternity would be realized. Ah, no! say our new American 
Rousseaus, our Bellamys, et alii, it.is needful to go to the root of the matter 
and abolish the great central fact of our industrial system—the fact by which 
a few capitalists can skim the cream from the milk of labor. Abolish that, 
cry our American dreamers, and equality will grow upon us like the rising sun. 

This is the dream of the dreaming Socialist—equality in income. He looks | 
around him and he sees many facts of our social system that oppress him with 
inexpressible pain. Fraud and oppression, cant and speciosity, a wild grasp- | 
ing for wealth regardless of decency and right, huge financial transactions that 
are mere swindles at bottom, the stifling of all generous and kindly feelings | 
by the necessities of business, the ferocious Individual, roaming abroad like | 
the wolf, seeking whom he may devour, the schooling and the hardening of a 
whole people by the endless repetition of the national axiom that “in business 
there is no such thing as friendship”; the profligacy and criminal splendor of 
the rich, and the wallowing poverty of the poor; professional vice and profes- 
sional crime shaming us with face of brass and full prison; industrial acci- 
dent and death; and over all the great cry of the toilers, “Give us more pay!” 
He sees charity doling out its pennies; old, gray-haired mothers begging the 
privilege of earning sufficient to live upon, the superannuated feeble man and 
his wife thrust out of sweet, free communion with society into the exterior 
darkness and horrors of the poor house; harnessed millions toiling like Egyp- 
tian slaves their never-ending and wholly unprofitable tasks;— and seeing 
all this he dreams that these things cannot last forever—no, not forever, O 
ye poor strugglers and harnessed millions, not forever unless men are not 
what are called men at all, but beasts that rend and are rended! 

Is this Socialist in reality a dreamer, or let us say rather is he not a 
prophet of the inspired kind, who, from his place on the mountain of prophecy, 
Sights the dawn coming up on the far horizon, quite invisible as yet to those 
in the deep shadows of the plain? 

Dreamer or not, prophet or not, it is interesting to note that the Utopian 
founds his predictions and his prospects on the same national ownership of | 
the factories, the mines, the wheat fields and the railroads which his more 
practical brother of the Marxian school so zealously advocates as the solution 
of the external problems which poverty—rising out of the unequal division of 
social product—eternally makes for us. 

The economic democracy, gigantic, inchoate, rough-sketched in the minds 
of the American people, rough-hewn in the expressions of popular will at the 
national polls, overshadows this nation, which is all unconscious of the thing 
that is working out to an issue—for good or for ill, he were wise who can 
say. The American economic democracy,—an idea clean of all foreign im- 
plications, of all loud-sounding rant and professionalism of every kind; clean 
and bright; clear, American and business-like to its finger tips—once these 
vague outlines are filled in and the inchoate made mature. Rapidly is the 
issue defining itself: What are we going to do with the trusts? What are 
the trusts going to do with us? 

If consolidated capital, with its tentacles, can defeat this popular Briareus, | 
with its hundred hands, we may peacefully look forward, with Judge Peter | 
Grosscup, to a beneficent reign of consolidated capitalistic industry in which 
the workers will have their due share of wealth, not as employes but as pro- 


prietors; a consolidated capitalism, operated, or co-operated, by private con- 
tract and maintained by self-interest. In that case what becomes of our 
political government? In that case our political government, having become 
so weak as to be superfluous, can be flung upon the rag pile of history to rot 
there at its leisure. 

But what if the popular Briareus, with its hundred hands, be the winner? 
In that case it is probable that the suggestion of the economist already quoted 
will be attempted, and this theory of Socialism given a first and last trial. 
Revolutions are easy to talk about, most difficult to put into execution. The 
trusts have surmounted well-nigh insuperable difficulties in securing the revo- 
lution of industry that has given us our new industrial morals. If they feed 
and -clothe the people generously their tenure may be long-lived, perhaps 
permanent. If they fail to do this, another revolution may deprive them of 
the power they have so patiently and painfully won. If so, it is reserved for | 
the American people to fire yet one other world-girdling volley by which So- | 
cialism will be proclaimed an eternal principle of government or buried for- | 
ever from the sight of men. 
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The lamp-chimney that lasts is 


always cheaper, at several times the 
price, than the one that. breaks without an excuse. 
Macsetu lamp-chimneys last so long that they would have to 
cost five times what they do before the common kind would 
be the more economical. As a matter of fact, MAcBETH lamp- 
chimneys cost only a few cents apiece more than the poorest, 
and they never break from heat, and they give better light. 
My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and 
tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail it, free, to anyone who 


writes for it. Address MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


LATEST FASHIONS 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Any one of the patterns shown herewith will be sent post-paid for ten 
cents. Give number of pattern and size (or age, if for child) and send with 
ten cents in coin or stamps to 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


6317 Over Blouse 
with Short Sleeves 
32 to 40 bust. 


6315 Fancy Dutch 
Collars, One Size. 


6318 Child’s Double 
Breasted Coat, 


2 to 8 years. 


6311 Girl’s One-Piece 
Yoke Dress, 4 to 8 
years. 


6322 Four-Piece Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist, 


6313 Semi-Princesse 
Gown, 32 to 40 bust 


6314 Child’s One- 
Piece Apron, 2 to 8 


f } \ Ay 


years. i 
6312 er Four- 6324 Child’s Dress 
6330Tucked Noegligee, Piece Skirt, 22 to with Knickerbockers, 
34 to 44 bust. QQ waict 4 to 10 years, 


OKED SPINES—STRAIGHTENED. 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIANCE. 


No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firmassteeland 
yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect support to 
the weakened or deformed spine. Itis as easy to take off or put on 
as a coat, causes no inconvenience, and does not chafe or irritate. 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 
The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
weighs ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within the 
reach of all. Hundreds of doctors recommend it, 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 


oe, If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
E crooked spine, write at once for new book with full information and refer- 
Aaaa ences. e have strong testimo; from every State in the Union. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 


CRO 


254 6th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Best Way 
To Seal 
Jelly Glasses 


“4-H Do you know 
Sa that air is ab- 
solutely ex- 
cluded from 
fruit jars, jelly 
glasses and catsup bottles 
by a simple sealing with 
Pure Refined Paraffine 
applied hot. 

Such a seal keeps the contents of 
a container indefinitely and prevents 
mold and fermentation. 

No trouble to apply—for jellies, simply leave 
glasses a little less than full, and pour melted 
paraffine directly on the contents of the glass 
when cold. No covers or caps of any kind 
needed. 

Fruit jars and small-neck bottles should be 
dipped (after cooling) into melted paraffine 
until cap or cork is covered. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


serves so many useful purposes as to be almost 
a household necessity, 
A little melted and added to wash water 
helps wonderfully in cleansing soiled clothes. 
Mixed in hot starch, it gives a superior finish 
to linens. Nothing better is known as a floor 
polish and preservative. 


Write for a neat little Paraffine Paper Pad for use on 

ironing-day. A touch ofa ho sad-iron on a sheet of 

this paper will rep 4 the iron from sticking. All 
dealers sell Pure Refined Paraffine. Ask yours. 


, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


FLAVORS 


Gelatine 


Flavored 


The latest favorite among delicious 
things toeat. Wholesome, inexpen- 
sive, easily made ready for the table. 
Simply select the flavor you want, 
dissolve contents of package in pint 
of boiling water and set to cool. 


10 cts. a package. 


cA your grocer hasn't it, send his 
address and 10 cents for package by 
mau and Minute Cook Book —FREE. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 
142 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 


Pe 


YOUR TIDY HOME 


cannot look attractive with sheets of 

dead and dying flies about. Hang upa 

box of ““Fli-stick-on” Fly Ribbon, and 

get rid of the flies and nasty fly paper 

as well. Atall grocers and druggists. 
Send 10c for 2 Samples 

THE FLY RIBBON MFG. CO., 411 E. 91st St. 


Se a ite S| NEW YORK 
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Get This Intensely Interesting Book 


“THE DOUBLE FORTUNE,” by Bertha Ladd Hoskins. A stir- 
ring and dramatic detective story. The plot is ingenious, 
the action swift; in fact, there isn’t a single dull page. One 
lives in suspense to the end and watches with interest the 
realistic characters change and develop. It’s a book you 
will want to read over and over again, Send for your copy 
to-day. Price $1.25 prepaid. 


NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK 
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GILBERT NEAL g 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Copyright, 1908, by Harper & Bros. 


CHAPTER XXXIII (Concluded) 


ES, I’m glad you like the furnishings,” said Laura. “I thought you 

Y would, and it is great fun. This seems to be one night lifted right 

out of all the rest that is so different. I don’t know why you treated 

me so coldly. l never wronged you. You may not have thought I had 

a right to get married as I did, but I considered it my right. I don’t mean 

to say that I would have married you either, even if you had asked me. 
In fact I don’t think I would have done so.” 

He was about to sit down, when she said: “No, you must be hungry, and 
there are some things which must be served while they are hot. Give me your 
arm—no, not your left; that is ‘country’. Give me the right, and lead me 
out. Oh!” she cried, with a merry ripple of laughter, “isn’t this simply 
splendid? It is more fun than if it were real and on Fifth Avenue, because 
we have created it out of nothing. It is high life blooming like a hot house 
flower here in these poky old mountains.” 

They were taking seats at the supper table, which she had made beautiful 
with numerous shaded candles and great banks of plants, flowers and ever- 
greens. There was a prismatic shimmer of cut glass, the gleam of silver, the 
snowy expanse of fine linen and an array of transparent china. They were 
seated side by side, he at the end of the table, she at the corner on his left. 

When the various courses had come and gone they went arm in arm back 
to the dim lights of the parlor—back to the lights and the perfume of the 
burning incense—back to the soothing Oriental bower she had created. She 
sank to a seat on the lounge in the Turkish corner and looked up at him as 
he stood over her. 

“Now, you must sit and talk to me,” she smiled. 
have been silent all evening.” 

“I have to go back to the store,” he answered, 

“The store!” she laughed. “That junk-shop! Stay here—let it alone. I’m 
the owner’s wife.” 

“I have the keys,” he explained. 
they can’t get away till I return. 


“It is my due. You 


“The clerks will want to go home and | 
I am dreadfully late as it is.” 

She stood beside him. She put her hand on his arm. “You want to spoil 
it all,” she sighed. “Oh, Gilbert, do you know you are the only—only man | 
who ever spurned me. Yes, you cut me dead, and it has always rankled.” 

“I must go,” he said. | 

“But you will come back?” she asked. | 

“Yes, PIL come back,” he replied, | 

CHAPTER XXXIV 
HAT evening, as had been her habit since her husband’s death, Mrs. Tid- | 
well took a stroll down the street. It was about eight o’clock, and in 
passing Daggart’s house her eyes were attracted by the colored lights in the 
parlor, hall and dining-room and, knowing that the master of the place had 
gone away, she wondered what could be going on. Then, in passing the wide 
windows of the dining-room, she saw the brilliantly lighted table and Gilbert 
and Laura seated at it. There was something in the attitude of the young 
wife which fixed the attention of the beholder. 

“Tt has come!” Mrs. Tidwell said, under her breath, as she walked onward, 
her head lowered as if to shut out the sight her eyes had taken in. “She 
has determined to crush him. I knew she would try, and she is succeeding. 
Poor Gilbert !” 

At the end of the street she paused, looked up at the stars, then turned 
and moved slowly back toward her desolate cottage. To avoid looking again 
in at the windows, she crossed the street and was passing the Daggart house 
when she saw Gilbert come out and heard Laura say: 

“You are coming back, aren’t you, Gilbert?” and she heard him answer 
from the gate, “Yes.” 

Mrs. Tidwell remained where she was till his footsteps had died out in 
the distance. Her heart was like lead. Could she save him? and if so, should 
she? Slowly she moved on till the gate of her little yard was reached. Then 
she went up on the porch and threw herself into a hammock behind the vines | 
and sat there alone in the darkness. Would he make haste to return? Yes, | 
he would soon pass that way on his return. 

Half an hour dragged itself along. Gleaming through the low-hanging 
boughs of the intervening trees she saw the red and green lights in Laura’s 
parlor. Then down the side-walk she heard a quick, firm tread. She knew it 
as well as a mother knows the step she has followed in her child from infancy 
to manhood, It was Gilbert Neal’s. He had reached the gate; he was passing 
when she said softly: 

“Gilbert! I want to see you.” 

“I am always ready to see you,” he said, and he sat down in a chair near 
the one she was taking. 

“I hardly feel as if I have the right to stop you now,” she responded. 

He laughed a queer, deep laugh. “You stopped me once when I had | 
murder in my heart,” he said. “You saved me from years of remorse. You 
saved for me the happiness of my sister, and friend, the good name of my 
family. God knows you are my guardian angel! To-night, to-night you may 
be so more than ever. Who knows? When I am with you I feel—I feel—I 
started to say ‘safe’, but ‘good’ is the word. Don’t drive me away; let me stay.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, you don’t know how I—I want you to—I mean,” she quickly | 
added, “that there are so many things I’d like to talk over with you. What 
has Lucille written” 

“Written? They are both simply too happy to write,” he laughed. “And 
all that is due to you—to you, little woman! They will bless you to the end 
of their lives.” 

The time passed. It was ten o’clock. For the first time they looked toward 
Daggart’s. The lights had gone out. The house was swallowed up in the 
blackness about it. Their eyes met; he held out both his hands and took hers 
and pressed them fondly. 

“There is something of importance I want to say to you,” he began. 

“No, no! You must not!” she said, and he felt her put her hands on | 
his and instinctively draw them away. “You must not!” 

“I know how you feel, of course,” he said almost anxiously, “And I re- 
spect your feeling. But I shall have to speak before long.” 

“You must not even then, Gilbert,” she said, and then their eyes were | 
attracted to the form of a man moving slowly along the fence twenty yards | 
away. He would advance a step, and then pause and clutch the palings. 

“It is some one who has been drinking,” Neal said. 
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“Perhaps you’d better go to him,” the woman said, sympathetically. 

“Well, PI see,” Gilbert said, and going out at the gate he saw the man 
straighten himself up and heard him utter a groan. It was Daggart, and 
when he recognized Gilbert, he put out his quivering hands and caught hold 
of him and thus swayed back and forth for a moment, as if unable to speak. 

“It is Mr. Daggart, and he seems ill!” Neal called out to Mrs. Tidwell, 
and she ran forward crying: 
He oughtn’t to stand that way!” | 

Gilbert tore the merchant’s collar loose and unbottoned his shirt at the | 
neck, and this seemed to bring relief of a certain sort, for Daggart began to | 
speak in a jerky, spasmodic fashion. 

“I didn’t go to Atlanta,” he said. “I had a stroke of some sort in Darley. 
I could hardly breathe. I was afraid to—to know the whole truth. Dr. 
Wilson examined me—said I had—bad case—Bright’s disease with heart com— 
complications. It’s all up with me, Gilbert. I know it—I feel it. Wanted 
to come home. Sam Lincoln was bringing Stone’s new carriage out, and— 
came with him. Never suffered all—way—felt fine as—got out down at— 
Square and thought—could walk up—fell down back there apiece.” 

“Do you want me to call the doctor?” Gilbert asked, anxiously. 

“Yes, you’d better go,’ Mrs. Tidwell said to Neal. j 

He had barely reached the outer door when he heard Mrs. Tidwell scream: 
“Oh, come! he’s dying!’ He found it so; Daggart was gasping for breath; 
in a moment it was all over; he lay still, his face settling into calmness. 

They stood over him wordless for a moment, then she said: “Go tell her 
—tell his wife, Gilbert, and send some of the neighbors in.” 

Gilbert went first to Daggart’s house. All was dark below, though a 
light was burning in Laura’s room. The front door was not closed, and he 
entered and stood in the hall perplexed over what to do next when Laura’s 
door at the head of the stairs was opened and she came to the balustrade. 

“Ts that you, Gilbert?” she asked, leaning over. 


“Yes—I have bad news,” he said. “Your husband is dead—down at Mrs. 
Tidwell’s.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


T WAS a month following Daggart’s burial. His young widow, so the 
report went in Springtown, was living in Atlanta with her parents. 
Gilbert was in the store one day brooding over the unsettled legal con- 

dition of the business when a big automobile whirled up to the door and 
David, in touring-car outfit, sprang out and came back to him. 

“Hello, old chap,” David said, cordially. “We made this run all the way 
from Atlanta on a bet. You ought to have seen us hit the grit down’ the 
mountain. I thought we’d keel over into Kingdom-come, but my chaffeur 
pulled me through. Hes all right. He thinks I’m the whole thing, and that 
Laura simply came down from heaven on a cloud.” 

“Laura!” Gilbert exclaimed, “then you have seen her down there.” 

“Seen her!” David laughed, as he twisted his mustache. “That is a good 
joke. She'll enjoy it. Well, I came up chiefly to tell you about it, and I 
may as well spout it out. She and I have been man and wife for ten days.” 

“Married!” Gilbert exclaimed, in sheer bewilderment. 

“And why not?” the younger brother thrust his hand into his pocket and 
got out his silver cigarette case, snapped it, and struck a match on the under 
part of the desk. “She is exactly the proposition I was looking for, even 
before—well before she ran into so much money. They can’t accuse me of 
marrying her for her fortune. I had my eye on her long ago, and used to 
tell her about it. We make a dandy team, but if she gets tired of it she 
can whistle ‘down brakes’, and PI let her quit. I can take care of her money, 
Gilbert, and she knows it. But that brings me down to the business with you.” 

“Business with me?” Neal said, in surprise. 

“Yes, it is just like this, Gilbert,” David lighted a fresh cigarette. “You 
See everything else the old man left—the stocks, the bonds, the real estate, 
wild lands and town lots—and the notes for loans are all in apple-pie order, 
so that we can leave them with our lawyers, but this measley cross-roads’s 
Store is different. The lawyers propose for us to throw it on the market and 
close it out, but it really is too good a thing to go by the board like that, and, 
and—well, we thought you might like to buy it.” ° 

“Buy it!” Gilbert exclaimed, “I haven’t enough means.” 

“You don’t have to have the ready money, Gil,” David said. “You could 
take it and give your note for it. Wed let you have all the time you want 
on it—in fact, old man”—and David’s voice quivered just the slightest, “you’ve 
done me the greatest favor that one man ever did another, and Pd like to 
make some little return. If I thought you’d accept it, I’d buy this thing lock- 
Stock-and-barrel and give it to you. I told Laura that was what I’d do, but 
She said you’d refuse it.” : 

“And so I would,” Gilbert’s eyes flashed. 

“Well, you wouldn’t mind helping us out of a tight, would you?” David 
asked, in a coarse-grained admiration of his brother’s sentiment. “You see, 
it would help us out like rips if you’d buy the shack, so our minds would 
be free. We are going to Europe, and everything else is in ship-shape except 
this end of the old man’s effects. What 

“What time would I have to pay it 
he had grown to love with an eye that 
ownership. 

“Time? Gee whiz!” 
better it would suit us.” 

“Well, I'll take it,” Gilbert said. “I’ve made up my mind that TIl live 
and die here in these mountains, and I can make a good thing out of this 
business.” 

“Then that is settled,’ David said, with a deep breath of relief. “I'll get 
a lawyer and have the papers made out and signed and then TIl spin on to 
Chattanooga where Laura is waiting at the hotel on the mountain,” 


9” 


do you say, Gilbert: 
in?” Gilbert looked about the place 
already glowed with the thought of 


David laughed. “The longer you owed the money the 


That very evening Gilbert went to call on Mrs. Tidwell and tell her of 
his good fortune. He intended to tell her of something else, too, if she gave 
him half an opportunity. y 

She kept him waiting in the dimly lighted parlor a long time, it seemed 
to him, and when she finally entered and came toward him, her hand cordially 
and yet stiffly extended, there was something in her sweet face and general 
reserve which, in some way, cast a spell of fear over him. Why did she look 
at him in that peculiar way, and withdraw her hand so promptly, and seat 
herself at such distance from the chair he had taken? Indeed, she was making 
it very hard for him to tell her the things he felt he could restrain no longer. 

He began by telling her of his brother’s marriage, but her failure to show 
surprise at the announcement, and omission of any comment at all upon the 
circumstance, checked him for several minutes in the impulse to tell her of his 
purchase of the business. Finally, however, that revelation, too, was made, 
and he stood tremblingly before her wondering how he should continue. She 
Seemed farther removed from him than she had ever been. He had a shock ! 


“Bring him in, Gilbert, and let him lie down. | 
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|of sudden fear that her cold, almost pained face, downcast eyes and white, 
| nervous fingers indicated open .opposition to his hopes. 

“I bought the business,” he blurted out, “because I ‘want always to live 
here, and—and because, it seems to me, that you love it here, too, and—and, 
oh, Mrs. Tidwell, I’ve come to tell you—lI’ve tried to wait longer, but I can’t. 
At least, you must know how I feel. I’ve come to tell you that I love you. 
You have become absolutely necessary to my life. You are the only woman 
I ever truly loved, or ever shall love. I have come to beg you to be my wife.” 

It seemed to him, while he was speaking, that she had actually turned 
pale. There was a pained, drawn look about her pretty lips, and she still 
avoided the glance he was anxiously bending on her. She rose and walked 
out on the little porch. It was as if she wanted to shun even the dim lamp- 
light of the parlor. He followed her, and they stood facing each other behind 
the vines. 

: “You are going to refuse me; I know it,” he gulped. 

“T don’t know how to tell you—how to explain, Gilbert,” she faltered, and 
| then she drew herself up erect as for a most disagreeable ordeal, and faced 
| him calmly. “I don’t know how to tell you, but I ought to. It is due to you. 
I have reasons for what I am doing. I am forced to it, by the laws of my 
being. I’ve tried hard to overcome it but I simply can’t. I knew you were 
going to ask me to.marry you. Pve known that a long time, and been pre- 


explain my position. Shall I tell you, I wonder? And yet you ought to know 
—you ought not to go on misreading me, when I am so different from what 
you think. Listen, Gilbert: Fate has stamped me in a peculiar way. I mar- 
| ried a man whom I loved as truly as any girl ever loved. Then an evil crept 
into his heart and I tried to quench it with tears of agony. For years I 
suffered till finally my love died. Then, out of that misery sprang a regard 
for another man. I loved him with faith and trust that seemed built up out 
of the very failure and weakness of my first love. I fought for him. Then, 


then, Gilbert, the—the evil came again.” 
“The evil?” he gasped. 


“I mean, Gilbert, that I saw you at Daggart’s house that night, and I | 


swore that I'd save you as I had saved my husband from the same step. -I 


succeeded. And the pain of it is that I know you love me, in a way,” she | 


went on. “I know you well enough to understand how keenly you will suffer; 
but still there is nothing left for me but to go out of your life. If I married 


you, the memory of what I saw that night would haunt me to my grave. I| 


could never believe in the strength of men under pressure, for I have seen 
the strongest fall.” 

“I had no hope, then, that you would ever care for me,” Gilbert tried 
to advance in his defense. “If I had possessed your love I would not have 
been so weak.” 

“Yes, you would,” Mrs. Tidwell answered, firmly. “It is a thing that is 
planted deep in man’s nature. It is not your fault, Gilbert. 
spent the best years of my life in a struggle against it, and I can’t take 
it up anew. My wronged soul cries out against it. I can’t exchange the love 
that is in me for—yours. No, not even if it is the best you have to offer.” 

“It is all—all over, then!” he groaned. 


“There is no other way, Gilbert,” and she held out her cold, soft hand. | 


“In my eyes, you are the best of men, but I must not keep on loving you.” 
Wringing her hand in silence Gilbert Neal turned and left her. She stood 

watching him as 

face with her hands and sobbed. 


Ten days later Lucille and Graham came home, and the bride went soon 


afterward to call on Mrs. Tidwell. It was a delightful morning. 

“So you are very happy,” the widow said, as she took the girl into her 
arms and kissed her affectionately. 

“Yes, and no,” Lucille answered. 
and the sweetest thought of all was that of coming back home, but now—” 
she went no farther, and with a deep indrawn breath she sat looking down 
at the floor. 

“Why, what is it?” the widow asked anxiously. 

“Oh, it’s Gilbert!” Lucille said. “I can’t make him out. On our trip 
we got letters from him at nearly every point where we stopped, and all of 
them were simply full of joy and happiness. We thought he’d meet us at 
Darley, and come out with us. We telegraphed him, but he didn’t come. He 
wasn’t at the farm either when we arrived. I asked mother what could be 
the matter with him and she shook her head and said he had been acting 
queerly for more than a week.” ‘ 

“But—” Mrs. Tidwell was avoiding the gentle gaze of her eompanion— 
“he did come to meet you?” 

“Yes, but it was late in the evening, and—and—oh, have you seen him 
lately, Mrs. Tidwell?” 

“No,” the widow answered, her lips drawn—“not for some time.” 

“Then you’d hardly know him. He is pale and is getting thin and is so 
nervous that you can feel it in his hands. He is coming by here in the buggy 
for me in a few minutes. I asked him to drive me out home. I thought it 
would do him good to get away from the store.” 

“Oh, he is coming for you!” the widow exclaimed with a start, and then, 
as Lucille looked at her inquiringly, she added—“I though you would spend 
the day with me. You know how lonely I am.” 

“I really can’t to-day,” the bride answered. “Oh, I hear him coming now. 
Would you mind if I gathered some of your roses? Graham is so fond of them.” 


| 
| 


| 


i 
“Oh, no,” the widow had turned almost white, “take as many as you wish.” | 
Lucille was in the garden at- the side of the house when Gilbert drove up | 


and, alighting, began to fasten his horses to a hitching post at the gate. Mrs. 
Tidwell stood beliind the lace curtains watching him, her heart in her mouth. 
Lucille was right. He had altered. He seemed to have aged, to have lost all 
the brightness and hopefulness of youth. 


“After all,” she mused, as she watched him, “he did not go back that night 


but stayed with me instead. Yes, with me! 

He was coming through the gate. He was out of her view now for he 
was at the open door about to knock. She advanced to admit him. ‘Their 
glances met. He was staring as if doubting the evidences of his senses. Her 
face was on fire, the cloud on his own was lifting. Without a word she retreated 
into the parlor, still facing him—that look in her eyes. He followed and they 
stood close together. 

“Gilbert, I have wronged you,” she faltered. 
myself. I have been miserable without you.” 

“Oh, it has been death!” he said, and he took her into his arms, and held 
her close against his breast. 


“I wronged you and injured 


THE END. 


He loves me! Gilbert loves me!” | 


pared for it—in a way; but I didn’t dream it would be as hard as this to | 


. J “Les 
Gilbert, when my charge was removed and my responsibility was over—and | 


I saw a happiness stretching out before me such as never woman tasted— 


But I have | 


he plunged off into the darkness, and then she covered her | drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will ris 


“I was all the time we were away, 
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TOILET POWDER 
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* BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 
and Mamma's greatést comfort. Mennen’s relieves and pre- 
vents Priekly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. For your protec- 
tion the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box 
that Lox” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed by the 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by 

mail 25 cents—Sample free. Try Mennen'’s Violet (Borated) 
| Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma 

Violets—Sample free. Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue 
wrapper). Specially prepared for the nursery. Mennen’s Sen 
Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. Nosamples. Sold only 
at stores. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J, 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
—no lacing no ripping»or basting —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

material and have them made at home 

Send for our Fine. Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positivel, 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo. N. Y. 
WARNING—To protect you against disappointment we cautien 


| you that the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only ‘‘Maternity Skirt“ 
| on the market, as it is the only skirt which can always be 


please you — same 
Which book shall we 


| during development—a fault so repugnant to every woman of refined 
taste. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its 
special features are protected by patents. 
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High quality hair goods at most 
remarkablo prices. All switches 
have short stems. made of fine selected human hair 


21% oz. 22 in. Switch . . $1.15 
214 oz. 24 in. Switch ° e 1.90 
3 oz. 26 in. Switch P è x 2.95 
2 oz, 22 in. natural wavy Switch ; 1.85 
Set of eight Coronet Puffs ° x -95 
Della Carson 12 curls Cluster Puffs 2.95 
Natural wavy Pompadour, extra heavy 1.50 


The above prices are for ordinary shades only. 
Blonde, drab and gray shades cost more, Our 
gt: 85 natural wavy switch sells everywhere for 

4.00. Our $2.95 Della Carson 12 curled cluster 
puffs sells everywhere for $5.00. 
big money on all kinds of hair goods, 

Send a sample of your hair and let us send you, 
postpaid, any of the above items. We guarantee 
a perfect peretend fa doet wonderful bargain 
you ever sw, not sa tory we pro 
refund your money, = PeT 


$10,000 Beauty Book FREE. 


We are sole distributors of the Della Carson 
beauty preparations, Miss Carson was adjudged 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
awarded the $10,000.00 prize in the National 
beauty contest by the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘The 
True Secret of Beauty’ ’ written by Miss Carson, 
also our handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
showing complete line of wigs, pompadours and 
other hair goods will be sent free on request, 


We save you 


$2.95 for sie 


CONNEY BROS., Hair Importers, DellaCarson 


Cluster Puff, 


Dept. 240, 1841-43 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. worth $5.00 


BIG BARGAINS IN LACES 
Write today for our Free Catalog. Showing complete line 
of newest patterns and novelties in Valenciennes, Mechlins, 
orchons, Plauen laces, etc. We import and manufacture 


only Laces. apes want to save one-third on your laces, 
write today for Free Catalog. 1, 


THE FRENCH LACE COMPANY 
529-531-533 Broadway New York 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Hosiery for 

Man 

Woman and 
Child 


that is guaranteed #oź to need darning, is the kind wives 
and mothers are buying nowadays. 


But, if you want good-looking, goodSeeling and good- 


fitting as well as good wearing hosiery, you should buy 


KA 


Buster Brown’s 


Guaranteed Hosiery 
Read Our Four Guarantees Carefully 


(1) New pair for any pair that wears through in heel 
or toe within four months, (Equivalent to six pairs 
guaranteed six months.) 

(2) Money back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s better 
quality of material and finer weave than any other 25c 
stockings. A 

(3) pony back if you don’t find Buster Brown’s softer, 
silkier and better looking than any other 25c stockings. 

(4) Money back if the dye hurts the feet or rots the fabric. 

These four guarantees protect you age every 

sible cause of dissatisfactoin, so why not trya 

x at once and rove their superiority? 

Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings are made in Black 
and Tan for Women and Children; Black, Tan, Navy 
Blue and Gray for Men—in all sizes.’ They are sold 


FOUR PAIRS FOR $1.00 


by high-grade department stores and dealers. Ask your 

dealer to show them to you. If he hasn’t them don’taccept 

inferior substitutes, but send us a dollar bill and ¢ 

dealer's name, stating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or 

Women and giving size (or size of shoe) and color desired, 

and we will send you a box of four pairs by return mail, 
st-paid. Write us for FREE copy of Buster’s Latest 
unny Book. Address 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS, 
390-400 Sherman Ave., - Chattanooga, Tenn. 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


The ideal year round health resort— 
waters unexcelled in the treatment of 
stomach, liver and kidney troublese— 
baths and sanitarium treatments if 
desired. Attractions include the quiet 


life and 


Perfect Rest 


Or, for those who prefer, there is 

every conceivable indoor and outdoor - 
recreation. Hotel accommodations 

are not surpassed by any resort jn the 

west. 


Reached quickly and comfortably and 
only by the 


(MONON ROUTE } 


Complete detailed information on request. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P, A, 
E. P. COCKRELL, A. G.P. A. 


198 Custom House Place, Chicago 
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“TON POWDER 


It is absorbent and non- 
er powders are impossi- 
the most perfect com- 
lefects of the poorest. 
Tt is endorsed by tu. mal and society people, 
and we guarantee ev. cive perfect satisfaction. 
To further introduce tù. powder we make this 
Special offer to YOU. Sc ie names and addresses of 
10 ladies and 10 cents in m or stamps to cover charges 
and we will send you pre-paid a sample package of REX 
COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of REX SCIEN- 
TIFIC BEAUTY CREAM and our handsome illustrated 
BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 pages and 
cover, and complete in detail; telling you how to preserve 
your beauty and create new charms. REX SCIEN- 
TIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a peer, we positively 
guarantee that it contains nothing that will produce or en- 
Courage the growth of hair or down on the face. It has more 
y and a better working cream than any other cream man- 
ufactured, and will not turn rancid. 


By dealing with us you are guaranteed satisfaction; we will 
Promptly return purchase price if any of our articles are not 
perfectly satisfactory to the user. Address 


Rex Beauty Specialists, 
Dept. 217, 
290 E. 43rd St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“autiryi, 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to ite 
natural color, beauty and softness. Pre- 
vents the hair from falling out, promotes 
its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 
the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
pearance, -It will not stain the sealp, is not sticky oz dirty, 
_— is composed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 

makes one pint. It will produce the most lux- 
Uriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry hair, and bring 
back the color it originally was before it turned gray. 


Packa id for $1.00. 
OREN HERE Gon Besk A, Bes Louis, Mo. 
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MARTIN EDEN 


(Continued from Page 21) 
she liked it or not, it had gripped her and mastered her, made her sit there 
and listen and forget details. 

“It is life,” he said, “and life is not always beautiful. And yet, perhaps 
because I am strangely made, I find something beautiful there. It seems to 
me that the beauty is tenfold enhanced because it is there—” 

“But why couldn’t the poor woman—” she broke in disconnectedly. Then 
she left the revolt of her thought unexpressed to cry out: “Oh! It is degrad- 
ing! It is not nice! It is nasty!” 

For the moment it seemed to him that his heart stood still. Nasty. He 
had never dreamed it. He had not meant it. The whole sketch stood before 
him in letters of fire, and in such blaze of illumination he sought vainly for 
nastiness. Then his heart began to beat again. He was not guilty. 

“Why didn’t you select a nice subject?” she was saying. “We know there 
are nasty things in the world, but that is no reason—” 

She talked on in her indignant strain, but he was not following her. He 
was smiling to himself as he looked up into her virginal face, so innocent, so 
penetratingly innocent, that its purity seemed always to enter into him, 
driving out of him all dross and bathing him in some ethereal effulgence that 
was as cool and soft and velvety as starshine. We know there are nasty things 
in the world! He cuddled to him the notion of her knowing, and chuckled 
over it as a love joke. The next moment, in a flashing vision of multitudinous 
detail, he sighted the whole sea of life’s nastiness that he had known and 
voyaged over and through, and he forgave her for not understanding the story. 
It was through no fault of hers that she could not understand. He thanked 
God that she had been born and sheltered to such innocence. But he knew 
life, its foulness as well as its fairness, its greatness in spite of the slime that 
infested it, and now he was going to have his say on it to the world. Saints 
in Heaven—how could they be anything but fair and pure? No praise to 
them. But saints in slime—ah, that was the everlasting wonder! That was 
what made life worth while. To see moral grandeur rising out of cesspools 
of iniquity; to rise himself and first glimpse beauty, faint and far, through 
mud-dripping eyes; to see out of weakness, and frailty, and viciousness, and 
all abysmal brutishness, arising strength, and truth, and high spiritual en- 
dowment— He caught a stray sequence of sentences she was uttering. 

“The tone of it all is low. And there is so much that is high. 


| ‘In Memoriam’.” 
| 


Take 


He was impelled to suggest “Locksley Hall”, and would have done so, 
had not his vision gripped him again and left him staring at her, the female 
[of his kind, who, out of the primordial ferment, creeping and crawling up 
the vast ladder of life for a thousand centuries, had emerged on the topmost 
rung, having become one, Ruth, pure, and fair, and divine, and with power 
to make him know love, and to aspire toward purity, and to desire to taste 
divinity—him, Martin Eden, who, too, had come up in some amazing fashion 
from out of the ruck and the mire and the countless mistakes and abortions 
of unending creation. There was the romance, and the wonder, and the glory. 
There was the stuff to write, if he could only find speech. Saints in Heaven !— 
They were only saints and could not help themselves. But he was a man. 

“You have strength,” he could hear her saying, “but it is untutored strength.” 

“Like a bull in a china shop,” he suggested, and won a smile. 

“And you must develop discrimination. You must consult taste, and 
fineness, and tone.” ; 

She smiled approbation, and settled herself to listen to another story. 

“I don’t know what you'll make of this,” he said, apologetically. 
funny thing. I’m afraid I got beyond my depth in it, but my intentions were 
| good. Don’t bother about the little features of it. Just see if you catch the 
| feel of the big thing in it. It is big, and it is true, though the chance is large 
| that I have failed to make it intelligible.” 
| He read, and as he read he watched her. At last he had reached her, he 
thought. She sat without movement, her eyes steadfast upon him, scarcely 
| breathing, caught up and out of herself, he thought, by the witchery of the 
thing he had created. He had entitled the story “Adventure” and it was the 
apotheosis of adventure—not of the adventure of the story-books, but of real 
adventure, the savage taskmaster, awful of punishment and awful of reward, 
| faithless and whimsical, demanding terrible patience and heart-breaking days 
and nights of toil, offering the blazing sunlight glory or dark death at the 
end of thirst and famine or of the long drag and monstrous delirium of rotting 
fever, through blood and sweat and stinging insects leading up by long chains 
| of petty and ignoble contacts to royal culminations and lordly achievements. 

It was this, all of it, and more, that he had put into his story, and it was 
this, he believed, that warmed her as she sat and listened. Her eyes were wide, 
| color was in her pale cheeks, and before he finished it seemed to him that she 
| was almost panting. Truly, she was warmed; but she was warmed, not 
| by the story, but by him. She did not think much of the story; # was Martin’s 
| intensity of power, the old excess of strength that seemed to pour from his 
| body and on and over her. The paradox of it was that it was the story itself 
| that was freighted with his power, that was the channel, for the time being, 
| through which his strength poured out to her. She was aware only of the 
| strength, and not of the medium, and when she seemed most carried away by 
| what he had written, in reality she had been carried away by something quite 
| foreign to it—by a thought, terrible and perilous, that had formed itself un- 
summoned in her brain. She had caught herself wondering what marriage was 
like, and the becoming conscious of the waywardness and ardor of the thought 
|had terrified her. It was unmaidenly. It was not like her. She had never 
been tormented by womanhood, and she had lived in a dreamland of Tennyson 
poesy, dense even to the full significance of that delicate master’s delicate 
allusions to the grossnesses that intrude upon the relations of queens and 
knights. She had been asleep, always, and now life was thundering impera- 
| tively at all her doors. 

Martin waited with satisfaction for her verdict. He had no doubt of 
what it would be, and he was astounded when he heard her say :— 

“It is beautiful.” 

“It is beautiful,” she repeated, with emphasis, after a pause. 

Of course it was beautiful; but there was something more than mere 
beauty in it, something more stingingly splendid which had made beauty its 
handmaiden. He sprawled silently on the ground, watching the grisly form of 
a great doubt rising before him. He had failed. He was inarticulate. He 
had seen one of the greatest things in the world, and he had not expressed it. 

“What did you think of the—” He hesitated, abashed at his first attempt 
to use a strange word. “Of the motif?” he asked. 

“It was confused,” she answered. “That is my only criticism in the large 


way. I followed the story, but there seemed so much else. It is too wordy. 


“Its. & | 


| 
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Raie — 
Should know that the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 


and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with ~ 


CUTICUKA SOAP 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 


tle emollients are indispensable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; sapan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Co 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

oT- Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of th: Skin 


CAN YOU ZOOZ-ZLE? 


The old folks ask for it. THE 

The young folks fight for it, 

everybody wants. | AOOZZLER 
OH! Z00Z-ZLE OH! Z00Z-ZLE 

The greatest mechanical problem ever offered, a brain 

tester, entertaining, instructive and educational. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of 10 cents, coin or stam ps, by 


La Rose Mfg. Co., 172 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


If you don't get one you're ZOOZ-ZLED. 


Agents wanted, liberal commission. Special induce 
ments to boys and girls to sell the ZOOZ- 
ZLER in their spare time. 


Darken Your Grau Hair! 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET a 
Send for the ‘‘Book of the Hair,” a 32- Ay. 
page illustrated booklet, containing val- yi) 

uable hints on the care and dressing of 


the hair, and full information about the 
IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


The most practical device for restoring 
gray, faded or streaked hairto its nat- 
ural color or to any desired shade. 
Used like an ordinary comb. Absolute 
ly harmless. Not sold in stores. Wri 
directto H, D. COMB CO., 

Dept. 46, 35 W. 21st St., New York 


= 20c 
"ey at nasorg to * filings 9x18—1 to 4 
etters 
OK H See eters or, cures either style= 
: 20 cents—postage 2c—Agents wanted. 
NNANT CO., 1320 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa, 
DAISY FLY KILLER ptei, 


Neat, clean, ornamen- 


PARK PE 


fam tal, convenient, cheap. 
j Lasts all season. 
4 Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
| Guaranteed effective, 
f Of all d or sent 
d prepaid for 20 cents, 
4] HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave, 


Brooklyn, N, Y, 


Ag 
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OLUMBIA csr 


Columbia, Tennessee 


Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee. 
Exteptionally healthful climate. Not a case of serious 
illness among the students in the history of the school. 
Equipment valued at $400,000. Large and experienced 
faculty.. Careful personal instruction for every boy. 

Ranked by the United States government as one of the 
“A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, 
development and pleasure. Prepares for any college or 
university in the United States or for life. Terms mod- 
erate. For catalogue, address Box A. 


HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, 


Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tennessee 


e 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys‘ 


865 Boysfrom 45 States last ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
inthe South. Boysfrom 10to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 


Tennessee Military 
Institute 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


ot 


ark. Daily 
A 3 Boys from homes of re- 
—— finementonly desired. Personal 
individual instruction by our Tutor- 

fal Syste Academy forty-nine years old. New 
setae barracks,full equipment,absolutely fire-proof. 
Jharges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principat, Staunton, Va. 


On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains 
of East Tennessee—the Switzerland of 
America. Delightful climate. Outdoor 
exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough 
work. Small classes, Individual instruc- 
tion. Safe, healthful recreation in moun- 
tains. Encampments, cavalry trips, prac- 
tice marches. Manly athletics. Fine 
athletic field. New buildings. Modern 
equipment. Steam heat, electric lights, 
pure spring water inevery room. Hot and 
cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, 
Connecticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to 
California. Prepares for college, govern- 
ment academies or business. Terms $300, 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


net se 


Orange County, near 


Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location famous 
for safety, health and beauty. 
Strong graduate faculty of 
Christian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. Mili- 
tary discipline, firm yet affec- 
tionate. Outdoor life, with 
Tennis and other healthful 
aports. Hazing abhorred. Bible, 
Physical Culture and fine Penman- 
ship’ specialties. Full Classical, 
Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 


C AMP 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lake Leelanau, Michigan, July 6. 
Location. Ideal spot in beautiful Michigan. 


Advantages. Healthful camp life, tutoring, boating, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, trip on Great Lakes, address, 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 
Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 
Fall term of the School begins September 28. 


BETHEL acaaemy 


Near Warrenton, Virginia 


South Carolina 
Military Academy 


The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


One of the distinguished Military Colleges 
of the United States. Liberal courses in the 
arts and sciences leading to B. S$. 
=] degree. Unexcelled for its military 
f training. For catalogue, address 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


in Virginia. Unsurpassed location. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government Academies. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $300. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


EMERSON 


COLLEGE 
or ORATORY 


Wm.J.Rolfe, A.M.,Litt.D.,Pres.Emeritus. 
Q Henry Lawrence Southwiek, Pres. 


The largest school of Oratory, 
Literature, Physical Culture, 
Jramatic Art and Pedagogy in 
‘America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his 
own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. 
Summer sessions. 
Teachers in demand. Last 
year 70 graduates accepted 
positions in colleges,normal 
and high schools. 29th year 
opens Monday, Sept. 27th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington A ve., Boston, Masa, 


Y: 3 $ 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


The Character Building School for Boys 


Offers careful preparation for any College or Business by 
an experienced Faculty, one of the strongest in any school. 
Parents are the methods of the discipline and devel- 
opment of efficiency under earnest men teachers. Mothers 
pleased with rooms, table and wholesome life with good 
com ions. Write for illustrated catalog describing fully | 
and faithfully advantages of this Home School, with High 

i 

| 
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Grade Military Department, 
Address 123 Morgan Ave., Morgan Park, Ill. 


Florida Military 


Academy 


Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


A thoroughly up-to-date school for 60 
boys. Prepares for all Colleges and | 
Government Academies. Healthful | 
location, 30 miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Outdoor sports all the year. 
Golf. Open-air gymnasium. Build- 
ings large and elegantly equipped. 
Rates only $385. For catalog address 
GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt., Box B. 


Fishburne Military School, “snc 


Beautifully situated; has an able and well-chosen faculty, a splendid campus and modern equipment. Noted for its 
high standard of scholarship. Fourteen States were represented last session. Rates $350 per year. School opens Septem- 
ber 16th. If looking for a first class school, send for illustrated catalogue. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220. 
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“The Bishop and the Boogerman” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a posthumous book by Joel 
Chandler Harris. The creator of Uncle Remus never wrote anything more fascinating in his life, 
than so much of this last story of his as is given up to the little girl and her wonderland of' familiar 


Spirits. 
“The Bishop and the Boogerman” : x P P $1.00 
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| You clog the action by introducing so much extraneous material.” 

| “That was the major motif,’ he hurriedly explained, “the big under- 
running motif, the cosmic and universal thing. I tried to make it keep time 
| with the story itself, which was only superficial after all. I was on the right 
| scene, but I guess I did it badly. I did not succeed in suggesting what I was 
| driving at. But IIl learn in time.” 

| She did not follow him. She was a bachelor of arts, but he had gone 
beyond her limitations. This she did not comprehend, attributing her incom- 
prehension to his incoherence. 

| “You were too voluble,” she said. “But it was beautiful, in places. 

| He heard her voice as from far off, for he was debating whether he would 
read her the “Sea Lyrics”. He lay in dull despair, while she watched him 
searchingly, pondering again upon unsummoned and wayward thoughts of 
marriage, 

“You want to be famous?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Yes, a little bit,” he confessed. “That is part of the adventure. It is not 
the being famous but the process of becoming so that counts. And after all, 
to be famous would be, for me, only a means to something else. I want to be 
famous very much, for that matter, and for ihat reason.” 

“For your sake,” he wanted to add, and might have added had she proved 
enthusiastic over what he had read to her. 

But she was too busy in her mind, carving out a career for him that would 

at least be possible, to ask what the ultimate something was which he had 
hinted at. There was no career for him in literature. Of that she was con- 
vinced. He had proved it to-day, with his amateurish and sophomoric pro- 
ductions. He could talk well, but he was incapable of expressing himself in 
|a literary way. She compared Tennyson, and Browning, and her favorite 
prose masters with him and to his hopeless discredit. Yet she did not tell 
him her whole mind. Her strange interest in him led her to temporize. His 
desire to write was, after all, a little weakness which he would grow out of 
|in time. Then he would devote himself to the more serious affairs of life. 
And he would succeed, too. She knew that. He was so strong that he could 
not fail—if only he would drop writing. 

“I wish you would show me all you write, Mr. Eden,” she said. 

He flushed with pleasure. She was interested, that much was sure. And 
at least she had not given him a rejection slip. She had called certain por- 
tions of his work beautiful, and that was the first encouragement he had ever 
received from any one. 

“I will,” he said, passionately. “And I promise you, Miss Morse, that I 
will make good. I have come far, I know that; and I have far to go, and I 
will cover it if I have to do it on my hands and knees.” He held up a bunch 
of manuscript. “Here are the ‘Sea Lyrics’, When you get home, Ill turn 
them over to you to read at your leisure. And you must be sure to tell me 
just what you think of them. What I need, you know, above all things, is 
criticism. And do please be frank with me.” 

“I will be perfectly frank,” she promised, with an uneasy conviction that 
| she had not been frank with him and with a doubt if she could be quite frank 
with him the next time. 


CHAPTER XV 
HE first battle, fought and finished,’ Martin said to the looking-glass 
ten days later. “But there will be a second battle, and a third battle, 
and battles to the end of time, unless—” 

He had not finished the sentence, but looked about the mean little room 
and let his eyes dwell sadly upon a heap of returned manuscripts, still in their 
long envelopes, which lay in a corner on the floor. He had no stamps with 
which to continue them on their travels, and for a week they had been piling 
up. More of them would come in on the morrow, and on the next day, and 
the next, till they were all in. And he would be unable to start them out 
| again. He was a month’s rent behind on the typewriter, which he could not 
pay, having barely enough for the week’s board which was due and for the 
employment office fees. : 

He sat down and regarded the table thoughtfully. There were ink stains 
upon it, and he suddenly discovered that he was fond of it. 

“Dear old table,” he said, “I’ve spent some happy hours with you, and 
| You’ve been a pretty good friend when all is said and done. You never turned 
me down, never passed me out a reward-of-unmerit rejection slip, never com- 
plained about working overtime.” i 
| He dropped his arms upon the table and buried his face in them. His 
throat was aching, and he wanted to cry. It reminded him of his first fight, 
when he was six years old, when he punched away with the tears running down 
his cheeks, while the other boy, two years his elder, had beaten and pounded 
him into exhaustion. He saw the ring of boys, howling like barbarians as 
he went down at last, writhing in the throes of nausea, the blood streaming 
from his nose and the tears from his bruised eyes. 

“Poor little shaver,” he murmured. “And you’re just as badly licked now. 
You’re beaten to a pulp. You’re down and out.” 

But the vision of that first fight still lingered under his eyelids -nd as he 


watched he saw it dissolve and reshape into the series of S2pt: v- ... nad fol- 
lowed, Six months later Cheese-Face (that was the %2» nau whinped him 
again. But he had blacked Cheese-Face’s eye that tine r~’ „oing some. 
| He saw them all, fight after fight, himself always w%is ~ Cheese-Face 
| exulting over him. But he had never run away. He =: ngthened by the 
memory of that. He had always stayed and taken his ~< icine. Cheese-Face 


had been a little fiend at fighting, and had never shown mercy to him. But 
he had stayed! He had stayed with it! 

Next he saw a narrow alley, between ramshackle frame buildings. The 
end of the alley was blocked by a one-story brick building, out of which issued 
| the rhythmic thunder of the presses, running off the first edition of the 
| Enquirer. He was eleven, and Cheese-Face was thirteen, and they both carried 
the Enquirer. That was why they were there, waiting for their papers. And 
of course, Cheese-Face had picked on him again, and there was another fight 
| that was indeterminate, because at quarter-to-four the door of the press-room 
| was thrown open and the gang of boys crowded in to fold their papers. 
| “Pll lick you to-morrow,” he heard Cheese-Face promise; and he heard 
his own voice, piping and trembling with unshed tears, agreeing to be there 
| on the morrow. 

And he had come there the next day, hurrying from school to be there 
first, and beating Cheese-Face by two minutes. The other boys said he was 
all right, and gave him advice, pointing out his faults as a scrapper and prom- 
ising him victory if he carried out their instructions. The same boys gave 
Cheese-Face advice, too. How they had enjoyed that fight! He paused in 
his recollections long enough to envy them the spectacle he and Cheese-Face 
had put up. Then the fight was on, and it went on, without rounds, for thirty 
minutes, untii the press-room door was opened. 

He watched the youthful apparition of himself, day after day, hurrying 
from school to the Enquirer alley. He could not walk very fast. He was stiff 
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<- and lame from the incessant fighting. His forearms were black and blue from! 
wrist to elbow, what of the countless blows Ke had warded off, and here and | 
there the tortured flesh was beginning to fester. His head and arms and 
shoulders ached, the small of his back ached,—he ached all over, and his brain 
was heavy and dazed. He did not play at school. Nor did he study. Even to 
sit still all day at his desk, as he did, was a torment. It seemed centuries since 
he had begun the round of daily fights, and time stretched away into a night- |f i Sina Sir. 
mare and infinite future of daily fights. Why couldn’t Cheese-Face be licked? 
he often thought; that would put him, Martin, out of his misery. It never 
entered his head to cease fighting, to allow Cheese-Face to whip him. 

And so he dragged himself to the Enquirer alley, sick in body and soul but 
learning the long patience, to confront his eternal enemy, Cheese-Face, who 
was just as sick as he, and just a bit willing to quit if it were not for the gang 
of newsboys that looked on and made pride painful and necessary. One after- 
noon, after twenty minutes of desperate efforts to annihilate each other accord- 
ing to set rules that did not permit kicking, striking below the belt, nor hitting 
when one was down, Cheese-Face, panting for breath and reeling, offered to 
call it quits. And Martin, head on arms, thrilled at the picture he caught of 
himself, at that moment in the afternoon of long ago, when he reeled and | 

panted and choked with the blood that ran into his mouth and down his S the number is limited, each young lady is under ti 
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from his cut lips; when he tottered toward Cheese-Face, spitting out a mouthful 
of blood so that he could speak, crying out that he would never quit, though 
Cheese-Face could give in if he wanted to. And Cheese-Face did not give in, 
and the fight went on. 

The next day and the next, day without end, witnessed the afternoon fight. 
When he put up his arms, each day, to begin, they pained exquisitely, and 
the first few blows, struck and received, racked his soul; after that things grew 
numb, and he fought on blindly, seeing as in a dream, dancing and wavering, 
the large feature and burning, animal-like eyes of Cheese-Face. He concen- 
trated upon that face, all else about him was a whirling void. There was 
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ERM iss Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates alter the*best methods of Foremost 


Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Landing Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION PAUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 


` roundings. et ee ee devoted 


to music in America. y ie 
enter at any time. [Illustrated catalog FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


may 


The location offers a rare combination—trees, — air, countrylike surroundings—in the heart of the city. As 
e direca supervision of the Principal, whose years of successful 
work enable her to detect each girl’s needs and help to develop individual talent. 


College preparatory and general courses. Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, Music, etc. 


The practical courses in simple banking, shopping, social forms and the fundamentals of the experiences of 
everyday life give each pupil exceptional training for the work at home, Resident and day pupils. 


MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Box B, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA: 


has since 18% given “Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 


RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
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nothing else in the world but that face, and he would never know rest, blessed t R mi F Dager tae ae gee ry ys 5 2 


rest, until he had beaten that face into a pulp with his bleeding knuckles, or | 
until the bleeding knuckles that somehow belonged to that face had beaten him 
into a pulp. And then, one way or the other, he would have rest. But to quit, 
for him, Martin, to quit, that was impossible. 

Came the day when he dragged himself into the Enquirer alley, and there 
was no Cheese-Face. Nor did Cheese-Face come. The boys congratulated him, 
and told him that he had licked Cheese-Face. But Martin was not satisfied. 
He had not licked Cheese-Face, nor had Cheese-Face licked him. The problem 
had not been solved. It was not until afterward that they learned that Cheese- 
Face’s father had died suddenly that very day. 

Martin skipped on through the years to the night in nigger heaven at the 
Auditorium. He was seventeen, just back from sea. A row started. Some- 

` body was bullying somebody, and Martin interfered, to be confronted by 
Cheese-Face’s blazing eyes. | 

“PIL fix you after de show,” his ancient enemy hissed. Martin nodded. 
The nigger-heaven bouncer was making his way toward the disturbance. 

“TIl meet you outside, after the last act,’ Martin whispered, the while his 
face showed undivided interest in the buck-and-wing dancing on the stage. 

The bouncer glared and went away. 

“Got a gang?” he asked Cheese-Face, at the end of the act. 
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AColleze for Girls, beauti- 
fully located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, seven miles 
from Roanoke. The invigo- 
rating mountain climate 
and picturesque scenery 
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school. The buildings are 
modern, and in close prox- 
imity to them are springs of mineral waters of valu- 
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and Preparatory Courses are offered. The College 
Course leads to A. B. degree. Strong departments in 
Music and Art. For catalogue, address 


MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


“Sure.” 
“Then I got to get one,” Martin announced. FOR GIRLS 
Between the acts he mustered his following—three fellows he knew from 
the nail works, a railroad fireman, and half a dozen of the Boo Gang, along TN 
with as many more from the dread Eighteenth-and-Market Gang. from Boston 
When the theater let out, the two gangs strung along inconspicuously on Kew ‘schools giso euch 
„ Opposite sides of the street. When they came to a quiet corner, they united en vil wee 
and held a council of war. Boho py Eee 
“Eight Street bridge is the place,” said a red-headed fellow belonging to home life (65 students). 
Cheese-Face’s gang. “You kin fight in the middle, under the electric light, an’ | Domestic Science 
whichever way the bulls come in we kin sneak the other way.” | Courses entirely of Lit- 
“That’s agreeable to me,” Martin said, after consulting with the leader Fo pp thon mata aa 
of his own gang. | Write for year-book and 


Professors in Music. 


z 5 ~ S 69 Summit Street 
The Eighth Street bridge, crossing an arm of San Antonio Estuary, was 


the length of three city blocks. In the middle of the bridge, and at each end, NEWTON, MASS. 
were electric lights. No policeman could pass those end-lights unseen. It 
was the safe place for the battle that revived itself under Martin’s eyelids. 
He saw the two gangs, aggressive and sullen, rigidly keeping apart from each 
other and backing their respective champions; and ħe saw himself and Cheese- 
Face stripping. A short distance away lookouts were set, their task being | 
to watch the lighted ends of the bridge. A member of the Boo Gang ` 


Martin’s coat, and shirt, and cap, ready to race with them into safety in case 
_the police interfered. Martin watched himself go into the center, facing 

Cheese-Face, and he heard himself say, as he held up his hand warningly :— 

“They aint no hand-shakin’ in this. Understand? They aint nothin’ but | 
scrap. No throwin’ up the sponge. This is a grudge-fight an’ it’s to a finish, 
Understand? Somebody’s goin’ to get licked.” 

Cheese-Face wanted to demur,—Martin could see that,—but Cheese-Face’s 
old perilous pride was touched before the two gangs. 

“Aw, come on,” he replied. “Wot’s the good of chewin’ de rag about 
it. Pm wit’ cher to de finish.” 


Then they fell upon each other, like young bulls, in all the glory of youth, 


BUFORD COLLEGE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Limited, Select Home College for the Higher Culture 
of Women. Non-Sectarian. Enrollment Strictly 100. 
Ideal location, excellent equipment. Sanitation prac- 
tically perfect. Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres. 
Athletics and physical culture emphasized. Complete, 
comprehensive curriculum. Courses leading to de- 
grees. University Bible Course. Conservatory advan- 
tages in Art, Music and Expression, Term opens Sept. 
_16t Write for Year Book B. 
MR. E. G. Buroro, Recent MRS. E. G. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 


MADISON HALL 


Select School for Young Ladies and Girls. College and Elective 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social and 
educational advantages of Washington. For catalogue, address 

Prof. and Mrs, GEO. F. WINSTON, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 297 students from 32 States past session. Terms 
Moderate. Enter any time, Send for catalog. Miss E. C. 
WEIMAR, Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Petersburg. $200 to $300 per year. A beau- 


with naked fists, with hatred, with desire to hurt, to maim, to destroy. All 
the painful, thousand years’ gains of man in his upward climb through creation 
were lost. Only the electric light remained, a mile-stone on the path of the 
great human adventure. Martin and Cheese-Face were two savages, of the 
stone-age, of the squatting place and the tree refuge. They sank lower and 
lower into the muddy abyss, back into the dregs of the raw beginnings of life, 
striving blindly and chemically, as atoms strive, as the star-dust of the 
eavens strives, colliding, recoiling, and colliding again and eternally again. 
“God! We are animals! Brute-beasts!” Martin muttered aloud, as he 
watched the progress of the fight. It was to him, with his splendid power of 
Vision, like gazing into a kinetoscope. He was both onlooker and participant. 
His long months of culture and refinement shuddered at the sight; then the 
present was blotted out of his consciousness and the ghosts of the past pos- | Buildings. Gymnasium. 47th Year-Book. 
sessed him, and he was Martin Eden, just returned from sea and fighting | _ ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., Pres., Box 200. _ 
Cheese-Face on the Eighth Street bridge. He suffered and toiled and sweated | Stuart Hall staunton, va. 
and bled, and exulted when his naked knuckles smashed home. | FORMERLY VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 
They were twin whirlwinds of hatred, revolving about each other mon- mediato and College Preparatory. New Teder eee annie: 
wey The time passed, and the two hostile gangs became very quiet. They MARIA PENDLETON. DUVAL, Principal. 
never witnessed such intensity of ferocity, and they were awed by it. The bee TENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women) 
two fighters were greater brutes than they. The first splendid velvet edge of | Handsome new $75,000.00 building. 15-acre campus. Fine table. 
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Converse College 
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A College for Women, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Confers degrees of A. B., A. M., A. 
Mus., B. Mus. Laboratories, library, 56 piano 
rooms, auditorium, art studios, chapel, gymnasium. 
Rooms single, double and en suite. Boating and 


out-of-door sports. Delightful winter climate. 


ROB’T P. PELL, Litt. D., President 
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hool abroad. Catalogue. | 
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RENA U CESE ano conservatory, Gaines- 


ville, Ga.—35 teachers; 22 build- 
ings including sorority houses. 60 pianos. 2 pipe 
organs. Gymnasium and athletic field; campus of 75 
acres. Ideal climate. Summer School June 24th. Chau- 
tauqua July 4th to July 31st. Special courses for music 
teachers. Address Post Office Box 101 for Catalogue. 
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Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly The Pecbtes 
and Thompson School. 30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON. D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL | me 


For Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal J House 


GLENDALE COLLEGE fer Wome, 


15 miles from Cincinnati on C. H. & D. R. R. and Traction. 56th 
year. The equipment and faculty insure a symmetrical, liberal cul- 
tivation under the conditions of a pleasant home in a beautiful, 
healthful village. Terms moderate. 

Miss R. J. De Vore, President. 


Library Training School 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
A Complete Course of Technical Instruction for Library 
Work. Entrance Examination to be given in June. 
For Catalog, address JULIA T. RANKIN, Director 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. You can earn 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more, per 
week as illustrator or car- 
toonist for newspapers or 
magazines. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. Fifteen years 
successful work for news- 
papers and magazines quali- 
es me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of 
President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing 
possibilities for you. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. ` 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’ s—The 
Home Magazine? 


EXCUSE 
NOW 


- Schools, colleges, summer camps, 
musical conservatories, art schools, 
technical schools and institutes, are 
all giving you an opportunity to find 
out the best places to send your sons 
and daughters. 


- We urge that you read all the 
school news—ads you may. call 
them —in this ‘issue, and to read 
what will appear in July and August 
and September. 


Write for the catalogues, and men- 
tion Uncle Remus’s—The Home 
Magazine. You can make no mis- 
take in any school selected from 
those advertising in our columns. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 
HOME MAGAZINE 


A 172-page book that tells vividly, 


clearly, speczfically, how to write every 
type of a winning business letter. How to use words 
that mold men's minds, change their opinions, open their 
pocket books—and bring back actual orders by mail—how 
to express your everyday ideas, whether in writing or 
speech, in that crisp, clear-cut, magnetic English that 
commands attention and inspires respect. 


n Takes the actual, everyday corres“ 
d pondence you receive and shows you 
$ Specifically how to answer it. Repro- 
44 duces the actual letters, circulars and 
follow-ups, that have sold goods, col- 
lected accounts, increased trade and 
prestige. 

No long winded “gram- 
mar talks” but 172 pages of 
hints and ideas you can use in dictat- 
ing tomorrow morning's correspon- 
| dence. If slips of speech are habitual 
4 with you. If your letters are dry, for- 
mal and poorly worded. If they lack 
the snap—the tone of words that win, 
f get a copy of this book at once and 

uns tighten your grasp on the English lan- 
uage. The book is well printed on book laid paper, size Ee 
tantially bound in vellum with attractive die-stam 
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cover. 
The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 
is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent 
the Magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
The price of SYSTEM is $2 a year. Simply send $2 and you 
will not only receive SYSTEM for one full year—12 complete is- 
sues—but in addition we will send you a copy of ‘‘How to Write 
Letters That Win.” We prepay transportation fully. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Make $250 to $500 Per Month 


I will teach the Real Estate Business by mail and ap- 
point you my Special Representative. I handle Real Estate 
on the co-operative plan and need you, no matter where 
you are located or what business you are in. A splendid 
bs typ pop for men without capital to become independ- 
ent. Let me send tg my free book. Address Gray Realty Co., 
302 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Is the Mecklenburg 


(Concluded from Page 18) 
papers did not print them because “the printers were re- 
quested not to copy them.” (Page 81.) 

Thus Captain Jack’s long journey, a more substantial and 
significant incident by far than Paul Revere’s mythical ride, 
was denied the recognition that history should have accorded it. 

The anti-Mecklenburgers have labored ever since to sup- 
press the fame of the Mecklenburg event itself, and the fact 
that it is more alive than ever should convince them not only 
of its virility, but of its validity as well. A lie would have 
perished long ago. 

Thomas Jefferson started the Mecklenburg controversy. 

When he died in 1817 John McKnitt Alexander left sev- 
eral copies of the May 20th Declaration. In 1819, when the 
question as to who set the independence ball rolling assumed 
a lively interest, the Declaration was published. John 
Adams saw a copy of the publication and enclosed it in a 
letter to Jefferson in which he said that “the genuine sense 
of America at that moment was never so well expressed be- 
fore, nor since”, Jefferson was very much nettled at the 
incident. He wrote to Adams, in reply, ridiculing and de- 
nouncing in turn the pretensions of the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration. He said the paper was “spurious”; “an unjustifiable 
quiz”; a “fabrication” out of the whole cloth. Jefferson’s 
champions took up the quarrel and based a charge of 
plagiarism against the Mecklenburg paper on the fact that 
it contained a number of the phrases peculiar to the early 
Revolutionary period that also occurred in the National 
Declaration. ; 

But subsequent disclosures of Revolutionary records and 
early state papers show that not one of the phrases that was 
duplicated ín the Declarations was original with Jefferson. 
Every one of them had been current in debate and in the 
public prints before Jefferson wrote his paper. The dis- 
covery of Governor Martin’s proclamation and his other de- 
nunciations of the Mecklenburgers for their treasonable con- 
duct, the finding of the May 31st Resolves in the old files 
of many of the newspapers printed in 1775, and finally the 
discovery of the Moravian record, all served, overwhelmingly, 
to show that Mr. Jefferson was in error when he ridiculed 
the idea of Mecklenburg having declared independence. 

When the dispute first arose the enemies of the Declara- 
tion called for contemporaneous record evidences of it. But 
having taken the ground that it is a “myth”, they will not 
believe now, though one rose from the dead, as literally 
occurred in the resurrection of the Moravian record. 

Defeated and driven back by these developments, they 
have shifted to the May 31st Resolves on which to hang an 
excuse for a controversy. They first claim that this paper is 
the “True Declaration”, and then that it is not a declaration 
at all, although they say the Mecklenburgers set up an inde- 
pendent government by virtue of it, and were “never after- 
wards under British rule.” 

Granting, for a moment, their premises and deductions, 
we may expect the “scientific” historian of the future, when 
he comes to treat of a recent episode in world history, to 
discover that Japan did not engage in hostilities with Rus- 
sia because she fired on the Czar’s fortifications before 
she formally declared war. 


Declaration a Myth? 


The May 31st Resolves are clearly the work of a meeting 
held subsequent to that which declared independence. It 
was the legislation made necessary to carry the Declaration 
into effect. If all other evidences of the American Declara- 


tion of Independence were lost, the Constitution of the — 


United States would alone establish the fact that the Ameri- 
can people had declared independence. The May 31st Re- 
solves was the constitution made for the free people of 
Mecklenburg. Bancroft accorded the paper high praise as 
the original model of the Federal system afterwards adopted 
by the young Republic. It is in the main a code of laws 
for the government of the County which only a lawyer could 
have digested, By the consensus of opinion of all authori- 
ties, Dr. Ephraim Brevard, a practical physician, was the 
author of the Declaration adopted by the May 20th Con- 
vention. He could not have written the May 31st Resolves. 
These bear the earmarks of Waightstill Avery, the Mecklen- 
burg lawyer, who was later prominent in framing the State 
constitution and became Attorney General of the State. The 
May 20th Declaration has the earmarks of Brevard, corrob- 
orating the testimony that he wrote it. 

The trouble with the Mecklenburgers and the “Tar Heels” 
generally is that they are long on performing and short on 
claiming. They are not adept in the art of blowing their 
own horn. They make history and let others write it. They 
declared their independence and left it to their enemies to 
make the record of it. Dr. Brevard, the author of the Dec- 
laration, sacrificed his life in a Charleston prison as an 
earnest of his good faith and patriotism. It was at Char- 
lotte that Lord Cornwallis received his first check after 
harrying South Carolina at his pleasure and annihilating 
Gates at Camden. 

A body of 150 cavalrymen, under Colonel William R. 
Davie and Major Joseph Graham, posted near the log 
courthouse from the steps of which the Declaration 
was read, held the entire British army at. bay for several 
minutes, as Steadman, the English historian with them tes- 
tified, and three times repulsed Tarleton’s -proud legion: 
Cornwallis remained in Charlotte fifteen days, but his for- 
tunes waned from the moment he entered the town and the 
State. His troops were harrassed, his communications cut 
off, and supplies denied him. He denounced Mecklenburg 
as “the most rebellious section in America”. Tarleton, in his 
“History of the Southern Campaign, 1780-1781”, said the 
people of Mecklenburg “were more hostile to England than 
any others in America”. Tarleton calied Charlotte the “Hor- 
net’s Nest of America”, a title she still wears. “The forag- 
ing parties were every day harrassed by the inhabitants,” 
he said, “who did not remain at home to receive payment 
for the products of their plantations, but generally fired 
from covert places to annoy the British detachments.” 

Instead of advancing, Cornwallis was compelled to re- 
treat. The disastrous battles for him of King’s Mountain, 
Cowpens, Eutaw, and Guilford Courthouse followed, and 
later his star set at Yorktown. 

Possibly if the Mecklenburgers had been more solicitous 
about the fame of the Declaration and less of fighting to 
maintain it they would have escaped the persistent attempts 
that have been made to discredit it. 


SUCCESS—ALMOST 
chandise by mail; make several thousand dollars an- 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR NEW 25c DARNING 
Machine, just out; weaves new heel or toe in soak 
in five minutes; no sewing machine required; works 
by hand. Send 15c for sample or $1.25 for doz. HUT- 
TON CO., Walnut St., Desk 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME, WE WILL 
pay you a salary of 15c an hour; also extra commis- 
sion. More than a million people use our goods. We 
want men and women everywhere to look after this 
business for us. Experience unnecessary. Send for 
particulars and free certificate to McLEAN, BLACK 
& CO., Inc., 15 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. FRUIT—FLOWERS—VINES— 
Shrubs—Vegetables, etc., grow twice their natural 
size in 144 the usual time or less. Destroys bugs or 
insects; non-poisonous. Send 30c for 50c trial pack- 
age. CHEMISTS SPECIALTY CO., Chicago. 

WE MANUFACTURE GLASS PAPER. PLAIN 
glass windows made to look like real stained glass. 
Zasily applied and beautifies the home. Something 
new for agents. Two sheets of this glass paper sent 
as a sample with catalog in colors and complete in- 
structions on receipt of 10c. S. H. PARRISH & 
CO., 503 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


CERTAIN 


SELLING 


nually; new plan; we furnish everything; $25 to $100 
necessary. J. & P. LACKEY, 2232 LaSalle, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, ENERGETIC 


agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, | 
Clean-cut business with big profits. | 


Schools, ete. 
Write to-day. GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND 


VACUUM MACHINERY CO., 4436 Olive St., St. | 


| Help Wanted—Male 


Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, lc; stereoscopes, 25c; views, Ic: 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

JUST PATENTED, YOUNG’S BUTTON-HOLE 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every woman wants 
one. One agent sold 107 at 25c each in one day, 
made $13.37; 15 other useful rapid sellers. A. M. 
YOUNG & CO., 211 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 

WOMEN AGENTS AND MEN—$1 TO $6 A DAY 
easy. Spare time or permanent work. Choice of 30 
new big sellers. Write for $2 free offer. FAIR 
MFG. CO., Box 179, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW) 


sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicage. 


_|BIG PAYING BUSINESS—ONLY FEW DOLLARS 


MER-| 


e ene 

Business Opportanities | Salesmen Wanted 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS! SOUTH DA-|ENERGETIC SALESMEN OF ABILITY WANTED TO 
kota leads in liberality of laws. No Taxes. Costs | sell the Underwriter’s Fire Extinguisher, a well- 
little. Blanks and information Free. It will solve} advertised article of established merit. A money 
your problem. Write S. D. CORPORATION CHAR-| maker; excellent proposition. KNIGHT & THOMAS, 
TER CO., Hilger Blk., Pierre, 8. D. 99 E. State St., Boston, Mass. 

$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE. 100 OF OUR EXPERIENCED SALESMEN CAN EARN BIGGER 
new unique Hilo Roll Gum Vending Machines will| incomes by the use of Sheldon selling methods. 
make you $1,500 yearly and not interfere with your) More than 38,000 salesmen, over half of them vet- 
work. Small investment. Write HILO GUM CO., erans, have profited by this knowledge of the basic 
129 Market St., Chicago, Ill. laws of scientific salesmanship. The Sheldon Course 

BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS IN TWO YEARS. LET, &%ives to the man who is new at the game, working 
us start you in the collection business. No capital| principles which it would take him years to hammer 
needed: big field. We teach secrets of collecting! out for himself. Full information and valuable 
money; refer business to you. Write to-day for} ook on salesmanship free. _ THE SHELDON 
Free Pointers and new plan. AMERICAN COL-| SCHOOL, 1695 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 
LECTION SERVICE, 24 State, Detroit, Mich. = 
and spare time required; send for free booklet, | Patent Attorneys 
‘“‘Money-Making Opportunities in the Mail Order} rae FETT z ae = 
Business”. Why work for others or remain poor? PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
Write me to-day; you’ll be pleased with’ what I| Sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
send free. Address McKEAN, Dept. 155, 1265| Book and What to Invent, with valuable list of in- 
Broadway, N. Y. ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 


fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
Help Wanted—Female 


secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. 
LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 


Adding Machine 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept.| ADVERTISER HAS A SLIGHTLY USED HAND- 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. operated Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine for 


sale as a liberal discount from the list price of a 
new machine. This machine is as good as new and 
will last a life time. It has been displaced by the 


T wer aan Tener latest style Burroughs electric. Will be glad to 
MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL quote a price on request. H. M., Box 835, Atlanta, 


Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, etc. Georgia. 
$25.00 a week. $60.00 expense allowance first month. S 
no experience required. MANAGER, Dept. 555, 
1245 State St., Chicago. 


Aa Razor Users 


WE RESHARPEN YOUR SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
— ———___________.| of any make, 30c a dozen—30,000 pleased men take 
HAVE YOU A “DUCHESS” EMBROIDERY HOOP?| this 70c saving. Better than brand new ones. Try 
If not, send 10c, your own and your dealer’s ad-| us. KEENEDGE CO., 850 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 
dress and wé will mail you a pit te ae 
includes ‘‘Duchess’’ Hoops in sizes 4 to 8 inch, and 
‘Duchess’ Oval Hoops in size 4% by 9 inches and 
6 by 12. Mention sizes wanted. Our famous pat- k ake 
ented felt cushion protects the fabric. ‘‘Duchess’’|$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP ALL 
Hoops have satisfied thousands for more than 10| money coined before 1875 and send 10c at once for set 
years. Send to-day. GIBBS MFG. CO., Station] of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean fortune 
K-7, Canton, Ohio. to you. C. F. CLARKE & CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Embroidery Hoops 
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The Oil Stove with a CABINET TOP 


Do your summer cooking on a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove and have a comfortable kitchen. Its principle of concentrated heat at the 
burners prevents the kitchen from overheating, so that the work can be done in 
comfort never before experienced. 

The “ New Perfection” is the oil stove of new principle and design. It is built 
like a modern steel range, being the ov/y oil stove made with a CABINET TOP, 
including two drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after 
removing from burner. Shelves fold back when not in use. Also two nickeled 
towel racks. The commodious top shelf of the cabinet provides a means for 
warming plates and keeping food warm after it is cooked. All this makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


a stove of unusual convenience. It does anything and everything any other stove will do, regard- 
less of fuel. 
Whether for heating the wash boiler or cooking a large meal, the “New Perfection” is 
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without equal. Ready at moment of lighting. Can be turned “high,” “medium,” “low” or 
“out” as required—another decided advantage over the coal or wood stove. Makes no dust or dirt. 
Makes the kitchen no longer a room to dread. 

Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not at 
vour dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The RA O A is everybody’s | 
ybody’s lamp. Its beauty, safe 
L MP economy and brilliancy are not eee 
by any known system of artificial lighting. Because of its 
substantial construction and great simplicity it is especially 
adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Avoid Dangerous Substitutes— 
Order Shaker Table Salt 


_ from Your Grocer Today ø 
GHAKER Table Salt costs about = Ve 


10 cents a year more’ than common, Wi 
rank, sharp, bitter-tasting, coarse, gritty, 
soggy, lumpy, dangerously impure salt. 
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The Salt that Always Flows Freely 


HAKER Table Salt is the salt that always flows freely. 
S Simply tip the shaker and out flows Shaker Table Salt every time 
—always “loose”—always dry. 
No bother—no time nor temper lost—no shaking—no pounding—no 
poking as there is with other salt. 


The Table Salt that is Prop- 
erly Packed and Protected 


Shaker Table Salt is the table salt that is properly packed and pro- 
tectéd. It comes to you in a convenient and sanitary salt box, having 
a patented spout for filling salt shakers without bother or waste. This 
box is air-tight, water-proof, dirt and dust-proof, germ and odor- 
proof—keeping Shaker Table Salt protected from contaminating germs, 
odors and impurities of the grocery and kitchen which all bag „salt 
must absorb. 


The Only Table Salt that is 
Free of Dangerous Impurities 


Gypsum is the most dangerous impurity that nature has placed in 
all salt. Gypsum makes splendid fertilizer and plaster of paris, but 
it’s a dangerous thing to eat, because it combines with water in your 
body—forms little balls of plaster—gravel—gall stones. Your doctor 
will tell you that this is the reason why the gypsum in ordinary salt 
often causes such serious disorders of the liver, kidneys and spleen. 

We are sole owners of the only process of salt refining—the only 
process which removes the gypsum and other dangerous impurities 
which naturally contaminates all salt. That is why Shaker Table Salt 
is the only table salt that is absolutely free of dangerously unhealthful 
impurities—the only salt that is safe and fit for your table. We will 
gladly send you, upon request, Government proof of all this. 

Its freedom from dangerous, rank impurities gives Shaker Table 
Salt a pure, delicate flavor—a “saltiness” and savor not found in other 
table salt, and the fineness of grain in Shaker Table Salt enables you 
to flavor food as delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 


r m ll Shaker Table Salt is used exclusively in the finest hotels, restau- 
0 a rants and clubs, and by the railroad and steamship lines, as well as in 


the best homes everywhere. 


Good The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station I. 4, St. Clair, Mich. 


Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of 


Gr ocer $. The Only Salt 99 7-10 per cent Pure 


—Proved Best by Government Test 


10 cents «Saltiest”—Purest Salt 


(East of the Rocky Mountains) 


